FOUR  LINCOLN  CONSPIRACIES. 


INCLUDING  NEW  PARTICULARS  OF  THE  FLIGHT  AND  CAPTURE 

OF  THE  ASSASSIN. 


HERE  are  recorded  no  fewer 
than  four  conspiracies  against 
President  Abraham  Lincoln- 
three  to  murder  and  one  to 
kidnap.  And  in  each  instance 
not  only  was  the  plot  con- 
ceived, but  execution  was  attempted : the  first 
immediately  before  his  inauguration  in  1861; 
the  other  three  during  the  period  beginning 
August,  1864,  and  ending  April  14, 1865,  the 
date  of  the  assassination. 

Much  of  the  evidence  in  reference  to  the 
fourth  plot  to  assassinate  was  brought  out  in 
the  trial  of  the  conspirators,  and  subsequently 
in  the  trial  of  John  H.  Surratt.  The  lapse  of 
thirty  years  has  made  possible  a dispassionate 
consideration  of  the  facts  associated  with 
this  most  historic  murder  in  the  annals  of  his- 
tory; and  many  persons,  particularly  those 
who  were  connected  with  the  flight,  whom 
fear  of  prosecution  has 
prevented  from  telling 
all  they  knew,  are  now 
willing  to  talk  more 
freely.  The  history  of  the 
conspiracies  themselves 
is  full  of  interest  and  in- 
struction; but  the  inter- 
est in  the  plots  wanes 
before  an  account  of  the 
misery  suffered  by  the 
innocent  as  well  as  the 
guilty  who  came  in  con- 
tact with  the  assassin 
before  and  after  the  ex- 
ecution of  the  conspir- 
acy; for  the  murderer 
left  everywhere  a trail 
of  unhappiness. 


As  the  first  attempt  on 
the  life  of  Mr.  Lincoln 
has  been  recently  re- 
lated in  full,  I will  give 
only  the  main  facts. 

In  the  latter  part 
of  February,  1861,  the 
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President-elect  was  advertised  to  appear  pub- 
licly, among  other  places,  in  Philadelphia, 
Harrisburg,  and  Baltimore,  en  route  to  Wash- 
ington for  his  inauguration.  He  reached 
Philadelphia  on  the  evening  of  the  second 
day  previous  to  his  expected  arrival  in  Balti- 
more, and  it  was  there  that  he  first  received 
knowledge  of  the  plot  to  assassinate  him 
while  in  the  latter  city.  The  information  was 
positive  and  reliable,  as  it  came  from  Allan 
Pinkerton,  who  had  been  in  Baltimore  him- 
self, with  his  corps  of  detectives,  on  other 
business,  and  had  been  careful  to  verify 
the  rumored  plot,  which  he  first  learned  of 
there,  before  taking  steps  to  warn  Mr.  Lin- 
coln. Information  of  a like  character  was 
communicated  to  General  Winfield  Scott  and 
Senator  Seward,  both  of  whom  were  then  in 
Washington,  by  a New  York  detective  on 
duty  in  Baltimore;  and  the  intention  of  the 
conspirators  was  made 
known  from  a third 
source,  equally  reliable. 

Mr.  Lincoln  and  his 
friends  were  so  impress- 
ed with  the  three  warn- 
ings, which  reached  them 
within  a few  hours  of 
one  another,  and  from 
such  varying  sources, 
that  they  decided  to  yield 
to  the  advice  of  Mr.  Pin- 
kerton, and  leave  for 
Washington,  if  not  im- 
mediately, at  a time 
much  earlier  than  pub- 
licly advertised.  Mr.  Pin- 
kerton suggested  that 
they  depart  at  once ; but 
the  President-elect,  hav- 
ing pledged  himself  to 
be  present  the  next 
day  at  two  ceremonious 
functions, — one  in  Har- 
risburg and  the  other  in 
Philadelphia,  — positive- 
ly declined. 

Mr.  Lincoln  reached 
Washington  in  safety  in 
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the  early  hours  of  the  morning  of  the  day  that 
the  would-be  assassins  awaited  the  «hated  abo- 
litionist*) at  the  Baltimore  railway  station; 
but  that  he  did  so  is  due  only  to  the  cautious 
foresight  of  Allan  Pinkerton,  who  made  all 
the  arrangements  for  the  safe  conduct  of  his 
charge,  and  staked  his  life  on  the  result;  cut- 
ting telegraph  lines,  chartering  trains,  station- 
ing men  along  the  railroad  between  Philadel- 
phia and  Baltimore  to  watch  bridges,  and 
attending  to  other  minute  details. 


II. 

The  evidence  in  relation  to  the  second  plot 
against  the  President,  in  the  summer  of  1864, 
is  almost  entirely  circumstantial,  but  is  never- 
theless of  such  a nature  as  to  leave  little  room 
for  doubt  as  to  its  existence. 


On  August  13, 1864,  John  Wilkes 
Booth  was  playing  a dramatic  en- 
gagement in  Meadville,  Pennsylva- 
nia. Upon  his  arrival  in  the  city  that 
day,  he  registered  at  the  McHenry 
House,  then  kept  by  a Mr . R.  M.U.Tay- 
lor,  and  after  the  performance  in  the 
evening  retired  alone  to  his  room. 
When  the  servant  entered  his  room 
the  next  morning,  after  Booth  had 
left  the  hotel  and  city,  an  inscrip- 
tion was  discovered  scratched  in  a 
large  hand  on  one  of  the  window- 
panes:  « Abe  Lincoln  departed  this 
life  Aug.  13th,  1864,  by  the  effects  of 
poisons  Little  attention  was  paid 
to  the  writing  on  the  glass  at  the 
time;  but  as  soon  as  it  was  learned 
that  Booth  had  killed  the  Presi- 
dent, the  circumstances  connected 
with  the  window  inscription  were 
recalled,  the  glass  was  removed 
from  its  sash,  framed  in  a plain 
black  wooden  frame,  a piece  of  dark 
velvet  being  placed  at  its  back  to 
facilitate  reading,  and  the  signa- 
ture of  Booth  entered  on  the  register 
on  August  13  was  cut  from  the  book 
and  attached  to  the  window-glass. 
The  photograph  on  the  opposite  page 
was  made  from  the  original  pane, 
now  in  the  possession  of  the  War  De- 
partment, to  which  it  was  presented 
by  the  daughter  of  the  owner  of  the 
hotel,  Miss  Mary  McHenry,  some 
time  after  the  assassination  of  the 
President.  All  of  the  circumstances 
in  connection  with  the  glass  are 
certified  to  by  Miss  McHenry  and 
by  other  residents  of  Meadville. 

At  this  same  time  David  E.  Herold— the 
silly,  frivolous,  shallow-minded  Herold,  who 
attempted  to  guide  Booth  in  his  flight  through 
Maryland — was  a drug  clerk  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  Mr.  William  S.  Thompson,  Fif- 
teenth street  and  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  near 
the  White  House,  where  the  President  was 
in  the  habit  of  having  his  prescriptions  com- 
pounded. Herold  was  an  easy  tool  in  Booth’s 
hands;  for,  although  a man  in  years  and 
stature,  he  was  a mere  boy  in  judgment  and 
reason;  and  his  courage  appeared  only  as  a 
reflex  of  the  enthusiasm  of  Booth. 

Further  evidence  in  this  connection,  show- 
ing that  such  a plot  did  exist,  is  given  by  Mrs. 
Mary  Hudspeth.  While  this  lady  was  riding 
with  her  young  daughter  in  one  of  the  street 
cars  in  New  York  city  during  the  month  of  No- 
vember, 1864,  she  observed  two  men  opposite 
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FACSIMILE  (REDUCED)  OF  THE  WRITING  ON  THE  WINDOW-PANE  OF  THE 
MEADVILLE  HOTEL,  AND  BOOTH’S  SIGNATURE  CUT  FROM 
THE  HOTEL  REGISTER. 


Dear  Lewis  : The  time  has  at 
last  come  that  we  have  all  so 
wished  for,  and  upon  yon  every- 
thing1 depends.  As  it  was  decided 
before  yon  left,  we  were  to  cast 
lots.  Accordingly  we  did  so, 
and  yon  are  to  be  the  Charlotte  Corday  of 
the  nineteenth  centnry.  When  yon  remember 
the  fearfnl  solemn  vow  that  was  taken  by  ns, 
yon  will  feel  there  is  no  drawback — Abe  must 
die,  and  now.  Yon  can  choose  yonr  weapons. 
The  cnp,  the  knife,  the  bnllet.  The  cup  failed 
us  once , and  might  again.  Johnson,  who  will 
give  this,  has  been  like  an  enraged  demon  since 
the  meeting,  becanse  it  has  not  fallen  npon  him 
to  rid  the  world  of  the  monster.  He  says  the 
blood  of  his  gray-haired  father  and  his  noble 
brother  call  npon  him  for  revenge,  and  revenge 
he  will  have ; if  he  cannot  wreak  it  npon  the 
fonntainhead,  he  will  npon  some  of  the  blood- 
thirsty Generals.  'Bntler  wonld  snit  him.  As 
onr  plans  were  all  concocted  and  well  arranged, 
we  separated,  and  as  I am  writing — on  my  way 
to  Detroit — I will  only  say  that  all  rests  npon 
yon.  Yon  know  where  to  find  yonr  friends. 


Yonr  disguises  are  so  perfect  and  complete  that 
without  one  knew  yonr  face  no  police  tele- 
graphic dispatch  wonld  catch  yon.  The  Eng- 
lish gentleman  Harcourt  mnst  not  act  rashly. 
Remember  he  has  ten  days.  Strike  for  yonr 
home,  strike  for  yonr  country;  bide  your  time, 
but  strike  sure.  Get  introduced,  congratulate 
him,  listen  to  his  stories — not  many  more  will 
the  brute  tell  to  earthly  friends.  Do  anything 
but  fail,  and  meet  ns  at  the  appointed  place 
within  the  fortnight.  Inclose  this  note,  together 
with  one  of  poor  Leenea.  I will  give  the  rea- 
sons for  this  when  we  meet.  Return  by  John- 
son. I wish  I could  go  to  yon,  but  duty  calls 
me  to  the  West;  yon  will  probably  hear  from 
me  in  Washington.  Sanders  is  doing  ns  no 
good  in  Canada. 

Believe  me,  yonr  brother  in  love, 

Charles  Selby. 


her  engaged  in  low  but  earnest 
conversation.  One  of  them  in 
particular  attracted  her  atten- 
tion for  the  reason  that,  al- 
though dressed  in  the  garb  of  a 
workingman,  he  had  the  smooth, 
white  hand  of  a gentleman. 
Upon  further  observation  she 
discovered  that  the  beard  of 
this  man  was  false,  and  noticed 
also  that  the  skin  under  the 
beard  was  much  lighter  than 
that  of  the  other  portions  of 
his  face,  which  were  apparently 
stained.  A pistol  was  also  de- 
tected at  his  side. 

These  men  exchanged  letters 
in  the  car,  and  left  before  Mrs. 
Hudspeth.  After  their  depart- 
ure, her  daughter  found  an  en- 
velop containing  two  letters 
on  the  floor  of  the  car  be- 
neath the  seats  occupied  by  the 
men.  The  first  of  these  letters, 
although  in  a disguised  hand, 
was  identified  by  an  expert 
chirographer  at  the  trial  of 
John  H.  Surratt  as  the  writing 
of  Booth;  and  at  the  same  trial 
Mrs.  Hudspeth  testified  that  the 
photograph  of  Booth  exhibited 
to  her  was,  to  the  best  of  her 
belief,  that  of  the  disguised 
man.  It  was  proved  also  that 
Booth  was  in  New  York  on  the 
date  of  the  finding  of  the  papers. 

The  letter  was  as  follows: 
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JOHN  H.  SURRATT  IN  THE  UNIFORM  OF  THE 
PAPAL  ZOUAVES. 

This  letter  was  intended  for  Lewis  Payne, 
who  afterward  attempted  the  assassination  of 
Secretary  Seward.  The  following,  from  his 
wife,  which  accompanied  it,  while  not  exactly 
relevant,  is  interesting.  It  served  to  prove, 
however,  that  the  above  letter  was  for  Payne, 
an  ardent  satellite  of  Booth,  possessed  of 
much  brute  courage  and  strength. 

St.  Louis,  October  23,  1804. 

Dearest  Husband  : Why  do  you  not  come 
home  ? You  left  me  for  ten  days  only,  and  now 
you  have  been  from  home  more  than  two  weeks. 
In  that  long  time,  only  sent  me  one  short  note 
— a few  cold  words — and  a check  for  money, 
which  I did  not  require.  What  has  come  over 
you  1 Have  you  forgotten  your  wife  and  child 
Baby  calls  for  papa  until  my  heart  aches.  We 
are  so  lonely  without  you.  1 have  written  you 
again  and  again,  and,  as  a last  resource,  yes- 
terday wrote  to  Charlie,  begging  him  to  see 
you  and  tell  you  to  come  home.  I am  so  ill,  not 
able  to  leave  my  room ; if  I was,  T would  go 
to  you  wherever  you  were,  if  in  this  world. 
Mamma  says  I must  not  write  any  more,  as  I 
am  too  weak.  Lewis,  darling,  do  not  stay  away 
any  longer  from  your  heartbroken  wife 

Leenea. 


The  cause  of  the  unsuccessful  culmination 
of  this  plot  is  not  known,  and  perhaps  never 
will  be;  but  its  failure  is  in  all  likelihood  due 
to  lack  of  courage  on  the  part  of  Herold,  who 
probably  weakened  when  the  time  arrived  for 
him  to  act. 

hi. 

Booth  was  the  moving  spirit  in  the  plot  to 
poison,  and  probably  the  originator,  and  un- 
doubtedly the  leader,  of  the  two  subsequent 
conspiracies— to  abduct  and  to  assassinate. 

At  this  time  John  Wilkes  Booth  was 
twenty-seven  years  old,  a man  of  striking 
presence,  handsome  face,  and  very  winning 
manners,  and  yet  withal  given  to  the  most 
violent  excesses  of  every  description.  As  an 
actor  he  gave  promise  of  being  the  equal,  if 
not  the  superior,  of  his  elder  brother,  and,  if 
his  own  statements  are  to  be  credited,  his  in- 
come from  his  profession  alone  amounted  to 
twenty  thousand  dollars  a year.  Up  to  the  date 
of  the  failure  of  the  plot  to  poison  he  had 
played  quite  regularly,  invariably  before  large 
audiences,  with  whom  he  enjoyed  much  favor. 
He  appears  now  to  have  devoted  all  his  ener- 
gies to  the  furtherance  of  the  matter  nearest 
his  heart— the  plots  against  the  President. 
John  Wilkes  was  the  only  member  of  the 
Booth  family  who  espoused  the  Southern  cause. 

During  the  month  of  October,  1864,  Booth 
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paid  a visit  to  Prince  George  and  Charles 
counties,  Maryland,  for  the  ostensible  pur- 
pose of  buying  lands  and  purchasing  a riding- 
horse;  and,  armed  with  a letter  of  introduc- 
tion to  Dr.  Queen,  a prominent  resident  in 
the  upper  part  of  the  latter  county,  he  soon 
became  acquainted  with  most  of  the  residents 
in  that  neighborhood  who  were  Southern  sym- 
pathizers. He  felt  his  way  cautiously,  and 
when  he  deemed  it  safe  to  do  so,  the  abduc- 
tion plot  was  broached,  and  the  particulars  of 
the  proposed  plan  were  explained.  It  was  con- 
sidered a legitimate  undertaking  in  time  of 
war,  and  many  respectable  gentlemen,  South- 
ern sympathizers,  in  these  two  counties 
pledged  themselves  to  take  an  active  interest 
in  the  scheme;  that  is,  to  see  that  the  ne- 
cessary horses  were  furnished  for  the  relays 
—about  the  only  part  they  could  perform 
other  than  to  report  constantly  the  condition 
of  the  roads  and  that  the  coast  was  clear. 

The  road  over  which  it  was  proposed  to 
conduct  the  distinguished  captive  was  known 
in  the  secret  service  of  the  Confederacy  as 
the  ((underground  route));  that  is,  a route 
not  generally  known  between  Richmond  and 
Washington,  and  used  by  spies  and  contra- 
bandists in  the  employ  of  the  South.  It  ran  a 
roundabout  course  through  southern  Mary- 
land, across  the  Potomac  in  the  vicinity  of 
Port  Tobacco  Creek,  or  Pope’s  Creek,  and 
thence  to  Richmond,  crossing  the  Rappahan- 
nock at  Port  Conway  and  Port  Royal.  It  was 


the  only  overland  route,  in  fact,  that  could 
be  taken  to  Richmond,  as  all  communication 
north  from  that  city  was  cut  off  in  Virginia, 
and  even  it  was  guarded  with  more  or  less 
care  by  the  Federal  authorities,  so  that  travel 
thereby  was  attended  with  no  little  danger. 
Over  this  course,  too,  the  Confederate  mail 
passed  daily  on  its  v/ay  to  Richmond  or  Mont- 
real; and  such  was  the  secrecy  with  which  the 
« underground  mail » service  was  maintained, 
that  a man  might  be  engaged  in  it  during  the 
entire  war  without  the  knowledge  of  his  family. 

Booth  had  learned  of  this  route  proba- 
bly while  in  Canada,  and  also  that  John  H. 
Surratt  was  in  the  habit  of  making  frequent 
trips  over  it  between  Richmond  and  Montreal. 
The  underground  route  on  the  Maryland  side 
ended  at  Port  Tobacco  Creek,  and  it  was  at 
Port  Tobacco,  at  the  head  of  the  creek,  that 
Booth  met  George  A.  Atzerodt,  a German- 
American  of  little  intelligence  and  less  mo- 
rality. Atzerodt  had  been,  up  to  the  opening 
of  the  war,  a coach-painter,  but  was  now  en- 
gaged in  conveying  passengers  and  contra- 
band goods  to  the  Virginia  side,  a less  labo- 
rious and  more  lucrative  occupation.  Booth’s 
offers  of  gold  made  Atzerodt  enthusiastic.  He 
constructed  a boat  capable  of  carrying  the 
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LEWIS  PAYNE. 

entire  abduction  party, — estimated  at  fif- 
teen,—a large,  flat-bottomed  bateau,  painted 
lead-color  in  order  that  it  might  the  more 
easily  escape  detection  in  its  passage  across 
the  Potomac  in  the  gray  of  the  morning,  when 
the  attempt  was  to  be  made.  The  Potomac  at 
that  time  was  patrolled  by  Federal  gunboats. 

During  Booth’s  second  visit  to  Charles 
County,  in  November,  1864,  one  Sunday  while 
at  church  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  Dr. 
Samuel  A.  Mudd.  As  Booth  stated  in  the  doc- 
tor’s presence  that  he  desired  to  purchase 
land,  and  the  doctor  remarked  that  his  own 
was  for  sale,  Booth  took  supper  at  Dr.  Mudd’s 
that  evening  to  inspect  the  property.  He 
spent  only  two  or  three  hours  there,  and  left 


the  same  night.  While  at  Dr.  Mudd’s  house 
he  was  inquisitive  concerning  the  political 
sentiments  of  the  people,  inquired  about  the 
contraband  trade  that  existed  between  the 
North  and  the  South,  and  wished  to  be  in- 
formed about  the  country  and  the  roads  bor- 
dering on  the  Potomac.  He  desired  Dr.  Mudd 
to  give  him  a letter  of  introduction  to  some  of 
his  friends  on  the  Potomac,  which  the  latter 
declined  to  do,  knowing  nothing  about  Booth. 
From  the  nature  of  Booth’s  interrogatives, 
Dr.  Mudd  believed  him  to  be  a Federal  spy; 
and  John  H.  Surratt,  according  to  his  own 
statement,  came  to  the  same  conclusion  when 
he  first  met  Booth. 

Booth  now  returned  to  Washington,  and 
secured  the  cooperation  in  the  plot  to  abduct 
of  Michael  O’Laughlin  and  Samuel  Arnold, 
both  ex-Confederate  soldiers  and  residents  of 
his  native  city,  Baltimore. 

On  December  23,  Dr.  Mudd  and  two  friends 
came  to  Washington  for  the  purpose  of  meet- 
ing relatives  from  Baltimore  who  were  to 
spend  the  Christmas  holidays  with  the  doc- 
tor’s family.  While  in  Washington,  on  the 
afternoon  of  that  day,  Dr.  Mudd  met  Booth 
by  accident  at  the  National  Hotel,  and  the  lat- 
ter immediately  asked  the  doctor  if  he  knew 
John  H.  Surratt,  and  if  he  would  introduce 
him.  At  first  the  doctor  declined,  having  met 
Booth  on  only  one  occasion,  and  not  knowing 
either  his  sympathies  or  his  purposes;  but 
Booth  persisted,  stating  that  it  would  require 
but  a few  minutes,  and  that  he  had  the  ad- 
dress of  Surratt’s  house,  which  was  but  a 
short  walk  from  the  hotel.  The  doctor  re- 
luctantly consented,  and  while  on  their  way 
to  Mrs.  Surratt’s  house,  guided  by  Booth,  Sur- 
ratt and  Lewis  J.  Weichmann  were  passed  on 
the  street.  This  was  the  first  meeting  between 
Booth  and  Surratt,  the  second  and  last  be- 
tween Dr.  Mudd  and  Booth  until  the  arrival 
of  the  latter  at  the  doctor’s  house  on  the 
morning  after  the  assassination,  nearly  four 
months  later. 

During  the  fall  of  1864  Herold  had  been 
visiting  relatives  in  the  vicinity  of  Port  To- 
bacco, undoubtedly  in  Booth’s  employ,  study- 
ing the  roads;  and  all  this  time,  too,  Payne, 
who  was  in  close  touch  with  Booth,  was 
probably  regularly  employed  by  him  to  per- 
form such  functions,  in  connection  with  the 
plots,  as  might  be  assigned  to  him  by  the 
chief  conspirator. 

As  Surratt  was  the  only  one  living  perma- 
nently in  Washington,  his  mother’s  house  nat- 
urally became  the  rendezvous  of  the  conspir- 
ators; and  it  was  here  they  repeatedly  met  as 
a body  and  individually,  according  to  the  testi- 
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mony  of  Lewis  J.  Weichmann,  Surratt's  bed- 
fellow, the  most  important  government  wit- 
ness at  the  trial  of  the  assassin  conspirators. 
He  wove  the  thread  of  testimony  which  closed 
upon  Mrs.  Surratt,  and  in  doing  so  escaped  the 
gallows  himself.  Mrs.  Surratt,  too,  who  owned 
the  tavern  at  Surrattsville,  about  twelve 
miles  southeast  of  Washington  on  the  « under- 
ground route,))  undoubtedly  lent  her  sanction 
to  the  plans  of  Booth,  or  « Pet,»  as  she  called 
him.  In  her  house  also  Atzerodt  was  known 
as  « Port  Tobacco,))  and  Payne  as  « the  Bap- 
tist minister))  and  as  «Wood.» 

About  the  middle  of  March,  1865,  word 
was  received  from  those  along  the  ((under- 
ground route  » that  the  roads  and  the  time 
were  propitious  for  undertaking  the  abduction, 
and  that  the  horses  would  be  held  in  readi- 
ness for  the  relays.  Accordingly,  at  Mrs. 
Surratt’s  Booth  assembled  his  assistants, 
John  H.  Surratt,  Payne,  Atzerodt,  Her  old, 
O’Laughlin,  and  Arnold,  all  mounted  for  the 
kidnapping. 

Between  two  and  three  o’clock  in  the  after- 
noon they  left  the  house  and  made  for  the 
Seventh  Street  Road,  where  it  was  reported 
that  the  President  would  pass  that  evening 
on  his  way  to  the  Seventh  Street  Hospital. 

Mr.  Lincoln  would  frequently  ride  out  to  the 
Soldiers’  Home  on  the  Seventh  Street  Road, 
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DAVID  E.  HEROLD. 

entirely  unguarded,  or  if  in  a carriage,  with 
only  a driver,  much  against  the  protestations 
of  his  friends,  who  were  fearful  for  his  safety. 
The  coach  of  the  President  was  to  be  seized  in 
a secluded  spot  on  the  road  near  the  city,  and 
Surratt  was  to  jump  on  the  box  (as  he  was 
more  familiar  with  the  roads)  and  to  make 
for  «T.  B.,»  a collection  of  two  or  three  houses 
and  stores  on  the  « underground  route,))  about 
twenty-two  miles  southeast  of  Washington, 
and  thence  to  the  Potomac.  The  carriage  was 
to  be  abandoned  as  soon  as  the  city  limits  were 
passed.  Relays  of  fast  horses  were  in  readi- 
ness, and  the  boat  at  Port  Tobacco  was  pre- 
pared to  cross  the  river. 

As  the  distance  from  Washington  to  Port 
Tobacco  Creek  was  about  forty  miles,  the  in- 
tention was  to  make  the  entire  trip  the  first 
night,  and  crossing  the  river,  to  be  within  the 
lines  of  the  Confederacy  at  the  expiration  of 
twenty-four  hours. 

The  plan  was  not  so  ridiculously  absurd  as 
at  first  glance  it  appears.  It  was  not  a diffi- 
cult matter  at  that  time  to  pass  the  pickets 
stationed  at  the  Navy  Yard  bridge,  and  once 
in  the  country,  where  friends  were  willing, 
fresh  horses  ready,  and  Federal  soldiers  few, 
the  chances  of  reaching  the  Potomac  in  safety 
were  not  unfavorable. 

The  plot  failed  because  Mr.  Lincoln  did  not 
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go  out  on  the  Seventh  Street  Road  on  the 
afternoon  expected,  Secretary  Chase  going 
in  his  stead.  Booth  and  his  companions 
returned  to  Mrs.  Surratt’s  disappointed,  dis- 
gusted, and  enraged.  Such  a favorable  op- 
portunity would  not  likely  occur  again,  and  the 
conspirators  disbanded.  Surratt  went  to  Rich- 
mond, Arnold  secured  a position  at  Old  Point 
(near  Fort  Monroe),  and  O’Laughlin  returned 
to  Baltimore;  but  Payne,  Herold,  and  Atzerodt 
still  hovered  about  their  leader  awaiting  fur- 
ther developments,  living  in  Washington  at 
his  expense. 

IV. 

Booth  now  determined  upon  the  assassina- 
tion. The  Confederacy  was  fast  losing  ground, 
and  its  collapse  daily  seemed  more  imminent. 
Something  must  be  done,  and  that  quickly;  and 
Booth  considered  himself  the  Lord’s  anointed 
to  rid  the  country  of  the  tyrant  whom  he 
deemed  responsible  for  the  war.  There  is  lit- 
tle evidence  to  prove  that  Booth  actually 
determined  upon  murder  until  the  day  of  the 
assassination,  and  none  to  show  that  he  con- 
fided his  intention  to  any  one  until  that  day. 

While  in  Washington,  Booth  was  to  be 
found  about  Ford’s  Theater,  in  the  rear  of 
which  his  horses  were  stabled  and  cared  for 
by  Edmund  Spangler,  the  ignorant  scene- 
shifter,  who  without  doubt  was  unjustly  sen- 
tenced to  six  years’  imprisonment  at  hard 
labor  (four  of  which  he  served)  for  his  sus- 
pected complicity  in  the  plot.  Part  of  the 
scanty  evidence  against  this  man  was  that 
witnesses  for  the  prosecution  testified  to  hav- 
ing seen  Spangler  talking  with  Booth  outside 
of  the  theater  during  the  hour  immediately 
preceding  the  assassination;  but  they  testified 
further  that  Spangler  wore  a mustache.  The 
defendant  proved  that  he  did  not  wear  a 
mustache  that  night,  and  that  he  did  not 
leave  the  theater  during  the  performance. 
The  Government,  however,  was  not  satisfied, 
and  Spangler  was  convicted  of  aiding  Booth 
in  his  escape,  and  sentenced  to  six  years’  im- 
prisonment. It  is  only  now,  after  the  lapse  of 
thirty  years,  that  the  man  who  was  in  conver- 
sation with  the  assassin  for  that  hour  makes 
his  identity  known— the  costumer  of  the' 
theater,  who  states  that  for  three  days  after 
the  assassination  he  did  not  leave  his  house, 
fearing  that  he  would  be  seen  and  identi- 
fied, and  consequently  connected  with  the  as- 
sassination in  some  way,  so  intensely  bitter 
was  the  feeling  at  the  time  against  all  who 
happened  to  be  associated  with  Booth  that 
day,  no  matter  what  the  connection. 

On  the  morning  of  April  14,  Booth  learned 
Vol.  LI. -113-114. 


that  the  President  and  General  Grant,1  with 
their  wives,  were  to  be  at  the  theater  that 
night  to  witness  the  performance  of  Miss 
Laura  Keene’s  company  in  «Our  American 
Cousin.))  This  was  his  chance. 

Whether  Surratt  was  in  the  city  on  that 
day  will  probably  never  be  positively  known. 
During  his  trial  he  attempted  to  prove  that  he 
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was  in  Elmira,  New  York,  doing  special  service 
for  the  Confederacy;  and  the  proof  which 
he  furnished  was  sufficient  to  convince  eight 
out  of  the  twelve  jurors  that  he  was  not 
present  and  took  no  part  in  the  plot.  Surratt 
claims  to  have  first  learned  of  the  murder,  on 
the  morning  following  the  assassination,  from 
the  newspapers  while  in  Elmira,  and  on  the 
next  morning,  while  en  route  to  New  York 
city,  of  his  suspected  complicity  in  the  plot. 
He  fled  immediately  to  Canada,  where  he 
remained  concealed  by  Catholic  priests  for 
nearly  five  months.  Leaving  Canada,  he  went 
to  England,  thence  to  Paris,  and  thence  to 
Rome,  where,  under  the  name  of  Watson, 
he  enlisted  in  the  Zouaves  of  the  Pope.  While 
in  the  Papal  Zouaves  he  was  recognized  by 
a Canadian  acquaintance,  who  betrayed  him. 
On  the  day  following  his  arrest,  while  un- 
der the  guard  of  six  men,  he  leaped  blindly 
from  a rocky  precipice  over  one  hundred  feet 
in  depth,  and  alighting  by  chance  on  a pro- 
jecting rock  thirty  feet  below,  clambered 

1 General  Grant  was  suddenly  called  away  from  the 
city  late  that  afternoon,  and  consequently  did  not  go 
with  the  President,  as  he  had  expected. 
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quickly  down  the  abyss,  escaped,  reached 
Naples  in  the  course  of  a week,  and  sailed  to 
Alexandria  on  the  same  vessel  which  carried 
the  instructions  to  the  consul  there  that  led 
to  his  capture.  He  was  finally  brought  back  to 
the  United  States  and  tried  at  Washington  by 
a civil  court.  The  trial  extended  over  a period 
of  two  months,  and  more  than  two  hundred 
witnesses  appeared  on  the  stand.  The  jury 
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ford’s  theater,  draped  in  mourning. 

disagreed,  as  above  stated,  and  the  Govern- 
ment did  not  prosecute  the  case  further. 

Before  the  performance,  Booth  provided 
against  interruption  while  in  the  President’s 
box  by  preparing  a large  wooden  bar  to  fit 
in  a corner  of  the  wall  and  the  panel  of  the 
door,  in  which  a small  peep-hole  was  bored 
in  order  that  he  might  the  better  take  in 
the  relative  position  of  the  occupants  before 
entering.  During  the  day  he  was  frequently 
seen  about  the  theater,  laboring  under  sup- 
pressed excitement.  He  also  made  two  calls 
on  Mrs.  Surratt,  and  had  interviews  with  her 
on  each  occasion. 

Shortly  after  his  first  visit  in  the  forenoon, 

Mrs.  Surratt  secured  a horse  and  buggy,  and, 
with  Weichmann  as  driver,  set  out  for  Sur- 
rattsville,  a distance  of  about  fourteen  miles 
from  her  residence.  She  carried  with  her  a 
package  containing  a field-glass,  the  property 
of  Booth,  which  was  deposited  with  the  tav- 
ern-keeper, John  M.  Lloyd.  Mrs.  Surratt  told 


Lloyd  to  «be  sure  and  have  those  shooting- 
irons  ready  for  some  gentlemen  » who  would 
call  there  that  night  (meaning  two  carbines 
left  at  the  house  three  or  four  weeks  pre- 
viously by  John  H.  Surratt),  and  instructed 
him  also  to  have  at  hand  the  field-glass  and 
two  bottles  of  whisky  for  the  same  persons. 
In  view  of  these  instructions,  Lloyd  took  the 
guns  from  their  hiding-place  beneath  the 
boards  of  the  sec- 
ond floor,  and 
placed  them,  to- 
gether with  the 
field-glass  and  the 
whisky,  on  his  bed. 
While  on  her  way 
to  Surrattsville  a 
picket  of  cavalry- 
men was  passed; 
and  when  Mrs.  Sur- 
ratt was  informed, 
in  reply  to  her  in- 
quiry, that  they 
were  not  on  guard 
that  night,  she  re- 
marked, « I am  glad 
of  that.)) 

The  city  of  Wash- 
ington lies  in  a 
large  basin,  the  old 
bed  of  a greater 
Potomac  in  early 
geological  ages; 
and  Good  Hope 
Hill,  just  outside 
on  the  Maryland 
side,  is  over  two 
hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the  capital’s 
streets,  and  commands  a sweeping  view  of  the 
city  at  its  foot.  On  reaching  the  top  of  this 
hill  while  returning  that  night,  the  tiny,  twin- 
kling lights  of  a torchlight  procession,  on  its 
way  to  serenade  the  President,  could  be  seen. 
(The  city  was  then  rejoicing  over  the  fall  of 
Richmond.)  Mrs.  Surratt  remarked  to  Weich- 
mann, when  informed  what  the  procession 
was:  « All  this  joy  will  be  turned  to  sadness, 
and  this  proud  and  licentious  people  shall  be 
punished.))  After  her  return  to  the  city  Booth 
had  the  second  interview  with  Mrs.  Surratt. 

The  theater  was  densely  crowded  that 
night,  and  as  the  President,  Mrs.  Lincoln, 
Miss  Harris,  and  Major  Rathbone  entered  the 
building  on  their  way  to  the  upper  right-hand 
tier  of  boxes,  one  of  the  actors,  Mr.  Harry 
Hawke,  was  interpolating,  « This  reminds  me 
of  a story,  as  Mr.  Lincoln  says,»  and  was  pro- 
ceeding to  tell  the  story.  The  enthusiasm  of 
the  audience  at  the  sight  of  the  President 
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interrupted  Mr.  Hawke  for  several  minutes, 
and  after  Mr.  Lincoln  was  seated  the  actor 
was  forced  by  the  people  to  tell  his  « story  » 
over  again. 

During  the  third  act  Booth  stealthily  en- 
tered the  President’s  box,  and  after  silently 
barring  the  door  inside  with  the  large  wooden 
stick  provided  for  the  purpose,  advanced 
within  a foot  of  Mr.  Lincoln  from  the  rear, 
and  fired  the  fatal  shot.1  The  head  of  the 
President  fell  forward  on  his  breast,  and 
Booth,  emerging  from  the  smoke,  cried  dra- 
matically at  the  edge  of  the  box,  « Sic 
semper  tyrannis  ! » stabbed  Major  Rathbone, 
and  vaulted  the  railing.  The  spur  of  the  as- 
sassin catching  in  the  folds  of  the  American 
flag  forming  part  of  the  draperies  of  the  box, 
he  fell  heavily  to  the  stage  below,  a dis- 
tance of  fourteen  feet.  But  he  was  on  his 
feet  in  an  instant,  and  strutting  across  the 
stage  brandishing  his  bloody  knife,  shouted 
tragically,  «The  South  is  avenged!))  and  dis- 
appeared behind  the  scenes.  The  fall,  how- 
ever, had  splintered  horizontally  the  fibula  of 
his  right  leg. 

Two  men  from  the  audience  followed  him 
in  close  pursuit— Mr.  William  Withers,  the 
leader  of  the  orchestra,  and  Mr.  Joseph  B. 

Stewart,  a lawyer.  The  former  came  so  close 
to  the  murderer  that  he  turned  and,  stabbing  at 
Mr.  Withers,  cut  two  large  gashes  in  his  coat. 

Mr.  Stewart  pursued  Booth  through  the  flies 
and  into  the  alley  at  the  back  of  the  theater, 
where  Booth’s  horse  stood  in  readiness,  held 
by  the  ignorant  boy  « Peanuts,))  whose  reward 
for  holding  the  horse  over  an  hour  was  a blow 
and  a kick  from  the  assassin  that  felled  him. 

Twice  Mr.  Stewart  reached  the  flank  of  the 
horse  and  grasped  for  its  bridle.  Not  a word 
was  spoken.  The  quick  breathing  of  the  two 
men  in  the  dim  light  of  the  rising  moon,  and 
the  nervous  stamping  of  the  starting  horse, 
were  the  only  noises  that  broke  the  stillness 
in  the  alley.  But  the  angry  mutterings  of  the 
enraged  crowd,  which  burst  out  into  the  alley 
soon  after,  were  heard  by  Booth  before  he 
reached  the  street. 

After  passing  two  miles  through  the  very 
heart  of  the  city,  horse  and  rider  reached 
the  Navy  Yard  bridge.  Booth  there  gave  his 
true  name,  and  stating  that  he  lived  near 
Beantown  in  Charles  County  and  had  been 
« detained  in  the  city,))  was  allowed  to  pass 
the  picket. 

The  long  roll  was  beaten  all  over  the  city, 
and  every  avenue  of  escape  at  once  guarded; 
but  it  was  too  late,  as  the  assassins  had  reached 

i For  a detailed  account  of  the  tragedy,  see  The  Cen-  PLAYBILL  0F  J'  ^ APPEARANCE 
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life  of  Mr.  Seward  was  saved  by  the  steel 
frame  supporting  his  fractured  jaw,  and  by 
the  further  fact  that  while  the  men  in  the 
room  were  trying  to  drag  the  fierce  murderer 
off  the  Secretary’s  bed,  the  latter  rolled  out 
upon  the  floor  and  beneath  the  bedstead.  In 
the  mean  time  the  colored  servant  had  rushed 
to  the  door  and  shouted,  « Murder,  murder, 
murder!))  This  was  enough  for  Herold.  He 
left  Payne’s  horse,  and  fled  down  Pennsylva- 
nia Avenue  to  Fourteenth  street,  where  the 
stabler  from  whom  he  and  Booth  had  hired 
their  horses,  never  to  be  returned,  recognized 
and  pursued  him.  Herold  reached  Ford’s 
Theater  a few  minutes  after  Booth  had  fled, 
and  following  him  to  the  Navy  Yard  bridge, 
was  also  permitted  to  cross  by  the  sergeant 
on  duty  there.  But  when  the  owner  of  the 
horses  arrived  in  pursuit  of  Herold,  the  good 
man  at  the  bridge  refused  entrance  to  the 
only  honest  one  of  the  three. 

The  Bennings  bridge  and  the  Navy  Yard 
bridge,  both  crossing  the  Eastern  Branch  (a 
and  crossed  the  bridge.  A daily  paper,  com-  small  stream  forming  the  southeastern  limit 
menting  on  that  memorable  night,  said  the  of  the  city),  are  not  over  half  a mile  apart, 
next  morning:  «Such  a night  of  horror  has  and  the  streets  leading  to  each  could  easily 
seldom  darkened  any  community.))  be  mistaken  by  one  unfamiliar  with  the  city. 

In  the  mean  time  Payne  and  Herold  rode  Payne  fled  to  the  Bennings  bridge  instead  of 
to  Secretary  Seward’s  residence.  Payne  dis-  the  Navy  Yard  bridge,  and  remained  in  hid- 
mounted,  leaving  Herold  to  hold  both  horses,  ing  for  three  days  and  nights  in  the  woods 
and  reaching  the  house,  stated  that  he  had  near  the  city. 

been  sent  by  the  doctor  to  administer  an  im-  On  the  night  of  Monday,  April  17,  Mrs. 
portant  prescription  to  the  Secretary,  who  Surratt  was  arrested.  While  the  officers  were 
was  then  confined  to  his  bed  with  a broken  searching  her  house  Payne  appeared  at  the 
arm  and  fractured  jaw,  the  result  of  a run-  door.  He  was  admitted  by  one  of  the  search- 
away  accident  about  ten  days  before.  Upon  ing  party,  and  being  examined  as  to  his 
being  denied  admittance  by  the  colored  ser-  identity,  stated  that  he  had  been  engaged  by 
vant,  Payne  pushed  him  aside  and  walked  Mrs.  Surratt  to  dig  a gutter  for  her  in  the 
heavily  up  two  flights  of  stairs  toward  Secre-  back  yard  the  next  morning  (he  had  a pick 
tary  Seward’s  room.  The  noise  at- 
tracted Mr.  Frederick  W.  Seward 
to  the  door;  and  after  a few  words 
with  the  assassin,  in  which  he  was 
told  that  the  Secretary  could  not 
be  seen,  Payne  struck  him  on  the 
head  with  his  heavy  pistol,  break- 
ing a portion  of  the  cartridge-ex- 
tracting apparatus,  so  heavy  was 
the  blow.  Mr.  Seward  continued  to 
grapple  with  the  assassin  until  he 
fell  in  a swoon,  from  which  he  did 
not  emerge  for  many  days.  Payne 
rushed  into  the  sick-chamber,  slash- 
ing right  and  left  with  his  large 
knife;  and  after  stabbing  Colonel 
Augustus  H.  Seward  and  two  male 
nurses,  fell  upon  the  defenseless 
Secretary  in  bed,  and  inflicted 
three  stabs  upon  his  neck.  The 
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on  his  shoulder),  and  had  come  to  receive 
further  instructions  as  to  the  work:  this  at 
eleven  o’clock  at  night!  Mrs.  Surratt  was 
summoned,  and  when  asked  if  she  knew  the 
man,  said  vehemently,  raising  her  hands  to 
heaven:  « Before  God  I do  not  know  this  man, 
and  did  not  engage  him  to  dig  a gutter  for 
me.»  Payne  had  spent  the  night  at  Mrs.  Sur- 
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HOUSE  OF  DR.  SAMUEL  A.  MUDD. 

ratt’s  on  one  or  two  occasions,  had  visited  the 
house  frequently,  and  she  knew  him  well.  At 
the  moment  of  this  statement  by  Mrs.  Surratt, 
Payne  stood  in  the  full  light  of  the  gas-jet. 
The  evidence,  both  circumstantial  and  direct, 
is  conclusive  that  Mrs.  Surratt  was  an  acces- 
sory before  the  fact. 

The  assassination  of  Vice-President  John- 
son and  Secretary  Stanton  was  not  attempted, 
owing  probably  to  failure  of  courage  on  the 
part  of  Atzerodt  and  O’Laughlin,  to  whom  they 
were  respectively  assigned. 

Herold  crossed  the  bridge  a few  minutes 
after  Booth,  and  teamsters,  on  their  way  to 
Washington,  met  the  riders  separately  on 
Good  Hope  Hill,  and  were  asked  by  each  « if 
a horseman  had  passed  ahead.)) 

The  assassins  reached  Surratt’s  Tavern  to- 
gether about  twelve  o’clock  that  night,  and 
when  Herold  demanded  « those  things))  of 
Lloyd,  the  carbines,  field-glass,  and  whisky 
were  delivered.  Booth  declined  his  carbine 
on  account  of  his  inability  to  carry  it,  due  to 
his  broken  leg.  The  assassins  drank  nearly  a 
quart  of  whisky,  and  rode  on  toward  T.  B.  at 
a rapid  pace.  The  moon  was  shining  brightly. 

A short  time  before  daybreak  the  fugitives 
met  a negro,  and  on  asking  to  be  guided  to 
the  nearest  doctor,  were  informed  that  they 
had  passed  the  residence  of  Dr.  Samuel  A. 
Mudd  half  a mile  back.  Booth  and  Herold  re- 
traced their  way,  and  aroused  the  doctor, 
whom  Herold  informed  that  ((while  riding 
rapidly  his  companion’s  horse  had  fallen  on 
him  and  broken  his  leg,))  and  that  he  was  in 


sore  need  of  medical  assistance.  This  state- 
ment was  supported  by  a fresh  scar  on  the 
shoulder  of  Booth’s  horse.  Booth,  who  ap- 
peared to  be  suffering  much,  dismounted  with 
the  aid  of  Herold  and  the  doctor,  and  after 
entering  the  house  the  broken  limb  was 
dressed  by  Dr.  Mudd  and  his  helpful  wife. 
The  hospitality  of  the  house  was  offered  to 
the  newcomers,  and  they  retired. 
The  fugitives  had  ridden  thirty  miles 
that  night. 

Doctor  and  Mrs.  Mudd  and  their 
household  assert  that  Booth  not  only 
did  not  make  himself  known,  but 
that  he  was  so  disguised  by  a heavy, 
long  black  beard  that  he  was  not 
recognized.  The  assassin  gave  the 
name  of  Boyd,  an  alias  which  he  re- 
peatedly used  during  his  flight. 
He  remained  in  bed  in  his  room  until 
his  departure  in  the  afternoon,  be- 
tween three  and  four  o’clock. 

Herold  appeared  at  the  break- 
fast-table, and  related  in  detail  the 
circumstances  connected  with  his  companion’s 
« accident,))  stating  that  while  riding  rapidly 
his  horse  had  slipped  under  him;  and  further 
said  that  they  were  on  their  way  to  the  Po- 
tomac, which  they  were  anxious  to  reach  that 
day.  He  inquired  as  to  the  roads,  and  partic- 
ularly requested  to  be  informed  of  the  way  to 
Parson  Wilmer’s,  one  of  the  few  Union  men  in 
the  neighborhood.  After  breakfast  Dr.  Mudd 
took  Herold  to  the  rear  of  the  house,  and  in- 
dicated to  him  the  nearest  road  to  this  man’s 
residence,  which  was  about  half  a mile  dis- 
tant by  a « short  cut » through  Zekiah  Swamp, 
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BRYANTOWN. 


a large  marsh  about  fifteen  miles  long,  which 
had  its  head  one  hundred  and  fifty  yards  from 
the  doctor’s  house. 

The  doctor  visited  his  patient  after  break- 
fast to  render  him  such  medical  assistance  as 
was  in  his  power.  He  did  not  see  the  assassin 
afterward.  In  the  course  of  the  day  Herold 
borrowed  a razor,  soap,  etc.,  and  Booth  re- 
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moved  his  mustache.  A rude  crutch  was  also 
prepared  for  him  by  a man  on  the  place. 

Booth’s  breakfast  and  dinner  had  been  car- 
ried to  his  room  by  one  of  the  servants,  who 
reported  to  Mrs.  Mudd  that  he  had  touched 
neither.  Mrs.  Mudd  then  daintily  prepared 
a salver  of  oranges,  cake,  and  wine  for  her 
guest,  and  carried  them  in  person  to  his 
room.  He  declined  these  also;  whereupon  he 
was  offered  some  whisky,  and  refused  it,  but 
asked  for  brandy,  which  Mrs.  Mudd  did  not 
have.  Booth  was  still  in  much  pain,  and  com- 
plained of  his  back,  which  he  informed  Mrs. 
Mudd  he  had  injured  in  the  fall  from  his  horse. 

Herold  appeared  again  at  dinner,  and  re- 
marked to  Dr.  Mudd  that  they  were  so  anx- 
ious to  reach  the  river  that  day  that  he  would 
make  the  effort  to  secure  a conveyance  for 
his  friend.  As  Dr.  Mudd  was  going  after  the 
mail  to  Bryantown  that  afternoon,  a distance 
of  about  three  and  a half  miles,  he  said  that 
Herold  might  go  with  him,  and  he  would  try 
to  secure  a buggy  from  his  father,  a wealthy 
landowner  on  the  road  to  Bryantown,  half 
a mile  from  the  doctor’s  house.  The  car- 
riage, however,  could  not  be  spared,  as  the 
next  day  was  Easter  Sunday,  and  the  family 
of  Mr.  Mudd,  senior,  needed  the  conveyance 
for  that  great  church  day.  Herold  continued 
with  the  doctor  about  a quarter  of  a mile 
farther,  and  then,  appearing  to  change  his 


RELICS  IN  THE  SECRET  ARCHIVES  OF  THE  WAR  DEP’T.1 

1.  The  Spencer  repeating-carbines.  The  one  with  the  strap  was  carried 
by  Herold  over  their  entire  course;  2.  The  little  pocket  compass  used 
by  Booth  in  crossing  the  Potomac.  The  white  spots  represent  candle- 
grease  ; 3.  Booth’s  riding-boot  left  at  Dr.  Mudd’s.  The  long  slit  at  the  in- 
step was  made  by  Dr.  Mudd  when  the  broken  limb  was  set ; 4 and  5.  Knife 
and  revolver  found  upon  Booth’s  body  after  his  death. 


RELICS  IN  THE  SECRET  ARCHIVES  OF  THE  WAR  DEP’T.1 

1 and  3.  Revolver  and  knife  found  in  the  room  of  Atzerodt ; 2.  Payne’s 
pick ; 4.  Payne’s  revolver.  This  weapon  was  broken,  as  shown,  by  a blow 
upon  the  head  of  Mr.  Frederick  W.  Seward. 

mind,  stated  that  he  would  go  back  and  en- 
deavor to  get  his  companion  off  on  horseback. 
He  returned  to  the  house,  alone,  in  less  than 
an  hour  after  he  had  left,  and  informing  Mrs. 
Mudd  that  a carriage  could  not  be  secured, 
stated  that  he  would  take  his  friend  to  his 
«lady  love’s,  who  lives  a short  distance.))  Mrs. 
Mudd  endeavored  to  persuade  Herold  not  to 
remove  his  friend  while  in  his  present  con- 
dition. Herold,  however,  had  the  horses  sad- 
dled, and  between  3 and  4 P.  M.  the  two  set 
out  in  the  direction  of  Zekiah  Swamp,  where 
the  tracks  of  their  horses,  discovered  two  or 
three  days  after,  indicated  that  they  floun- 
dered about  for  some  time.  They  were  not 
seen  again  by  any  member  of  Dr.  Mudd’s 
family. 

Dr.  Mudd  learned  at  Bryantown,  where  a 
body  of  soldiers  in  pursuit  had  in  the  mean 
time  arrived,  that  Mr.  Lincoln  had  been  mur- 
dered, and  also  the  supposed  name  of  the 
murderer,  which  was  then  given  as  « Boose.» 
At  that  time  it  was  not  known  that  Booth’s 
leg  was  broken,  nor  that  his  companion  was 
Herold.  It  was  thought  that  his  companion 
was  John  H.  Surratt.  Dr.  Mudd  did  not  con- 
nect his  visitors  in  any  way  with  the  horrible 
murder,  and  returning  home,  found  that  they 
had  left  two  hours  before.  The  next  day  at 

1 These  photographs,  and  those  on  pages  906  and  907, 
were  made  by  permission  of  the  Hon.  Daniel  S.  Lamont, 
Secretary  of  War. 
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church,  while  discussing  the  absorbing  topic, 
he  reported  to  his  cousin,  Dr.  George  Mudd, 
a Union  man,  that  two  men  had  been  at  his 
house  the  day  before,  and  that  one  of  them 
had  removed  his  mustache  while  there,  a cir- 
cumstance which  looked  suspicious. 

On  the  Tuesday  following  the  assassination 
a searching  party  of  detectives  called  at  Dr. 
Mudd’s  house,  and  were  informed,  in  answer 
to  their  inquiries,  that  two  men  had  been 
there  during  the  greater  part  of  Saturday; 
that  they  had  asked  to  be  directed  to  Par- 
son Wilmer’s,  and  had  left,  going  in  the  di- 
rection of  Zekiah  Swamp. 

The  detectives  paid  a second  and  a third 
visit  to  the  Mudds,  and  on  the  second  visit 
asked  to  be  given  the  razor  with  which  the 
assassin  had  shaved  himself,  this  incident 
having  been  mentioned  by  Dr.  Mudd  on  the 
occasion  of  their  first  arrival.  At  the  same 
time  the  doctor  voluntarily  stated  that  the 
man  had  also  left  his  boot,  which  had  been 
found  in  the  room  of  the  conspirators  after- 
ward. The  boot— a long  riding-boot  reach- 
ing to  the  hip,  commonly  worn  in  those  days 
—was  delivered  to  one  of  the  detectives, 
who,  turning  down  the  edge,  discovered 
the  initials  «J.  W.  B.»  The  circumstance 
was  immediately  seized  upon  as  suspicious, 
and  this  incident,  more  probably  than  any 
other,  led  to  Dr.  Mudd’s  arrest  and  subse- 
quent confinement.  On  the  same  visit  a 
photograph  of  Booth  was  exhibited  to  Dr. 
and  Mrs.  Mudd,  and  they  recognized  no  sim- 
ilarity between  their  visitor  of  three  days 
previous,  except  in  the  forehead,  which  they 
stated  resembled  that  of  the  man  who  had 
been  at  their  house.  Dr.  Mudd  further  de- 
scribed accurately  the  only  one  of  the  horses 
which  he  had  seen. 

On  the  night  of  the  assassination,  less  than 
two  hours  after  the  fatal  shot  was  fired, 
printed  circulars  were  being  posted  in  every 
direction  offering  $10,000  for  the  apprehen- 
sion of  the  assassin,  and  within  a week  the 
larger  offer  of  the  Secretary  of  War  was 
spread  throughout  the  Union. 

The  large  reward  offered  had  its  baneful  as 
well  as  its  good  effects.  It  is  certain  that  in  the 
case  of  Dr.  Mudd  the  testimony  against  him 
was  colored,  as  it  was  attempted  to  prove  that 
he  was  an  accessory  before  the  fact.  He  was 
tried  by  the  military  commission  which  tried 
the  conspirators,  and  was  sentenced  to  hard 
labor  for  life  in  the  Dry  Tortugas.  To  this 
prison  also  were  sentenced  Spangler,  Arnold, 
and  O’Laughlin.  During  the  fourth  year  of 
their  confinement  yellow  fever  broke  out 
in  the  prison.  O’Laughlin  died  during  the 


plague,  and  as  the  resident  surgeon  also  fell 
a victim,  Dr.  Mudd  was  called  upon  to  at- 
tend the  sick,  and  his  skill  and  zeal  in  their 
behalf  saved  the  lives  of  many.  After  the 
recovery  of  Spangler  and  Arnold,  the  doctor 
himself  was  seized  with  the  fever,  and  his 
recovery  was  due  to  the  care  of  Spangler. 
There  was  a bond  of  affinity  between  the  intel- 
ligent doctor  and  the  ignorant  scene-shifter 
—both  were  innocent  men.  Soon  after,  Dr. 
Mudd,  Spangler,  and  Arnold  were  pardoned 
by  President  Johnson.  Dr.  Mudd  returned  to 
his  home  in  Maryland,  and  there,  after  the 
lapse  of  two  years  more,  poor  old  Spangler 
made  his  way.  The  affection  of  this  man  for  the 
doctor,  whom  he  had  never  met  before  their 
trial,  was  so  strong  as  to  be  almost  pathetic. 

War  Department  Washington.  April  20.  I860. 

sioaooo  itrni 

THE  MURDERER 

Of  our  late  beloved  President  ABRAHAM  UNBOLH, 

IS  STILL  AT  LARGE. 

850.000  REWARD! 

will  he  ssldi  by  this  Department  for  his  Apprehension,  In  sddltlsn  to  nay  reward  offared 
by  flmalsipa]  Antbarttle*  ar  State  Executive*. 

825.000  REWARD! 

will  bepaM  for  Ike  apprabcaatoa  »r  Jtnfl  H.  SURRATT,  .ne  at  BoatV.  .eceaplleea. 

825,000  REWARD! 

will  be  paid  for  the  apprehension  of  DA1HEL  0.  HA&ROLD,  another  o«  Booth’,  accomplice*. 
LIBERAL  REWARDS  wfll  be  paid  (or  any  Infonfentloo  that  itaO  esedare  la  the  arrest  at  either 
#1  the  above-named  criminals,  or  their  accomplice.  . 

AH  persons  harooriag  or  secreting  the  said  persSoa,  or  either  #f  them,  or  aiding  or  assisting  tbelr 
•oncealment  or  escape,  will  be  treated  ns  accomplices  in  1h«  murder  ol  the  President  and  the  attempted 
asHANsination  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  shall  he  subject  to  trial  before  a Military  ('om mission  and 
(be  punishment  of  DEATH. 

Ut  the  stain  of  innocent  Mood  be  removed  (n»m  the  land  by  the  arrest  aad  paokshmest  of  the 
Murderers. 

All  good  citizens  are  exhorted  to  aid  public  Jtwrtice  on  this  occasion.  Every  man  shoald  consider 
hn  own  conscience  charged  with  this  solemn  duty,  and  rest  neither  sight  nor  day  antil  it  be  aeooaiptmbfcd. 


EDWIN  M.  STANTON,  Stcrtlary  of  War. 


FACSIMILE  (REDUCED)  OF  THE  POSTER  ORDERED  BY  THE 
SECRETARY  OF  WAR. 


Spangler  died  there  in  1879,  and  the  doctor 
in  1882;  and  each  left  a sworn  statement 
treating  fully  the  circumstances  which  led  to 
their  imprisonment,  and  each  protested  his 
innocence  to  the  last. 

On  Sunday  morning,  about  four  o’clock, 
Booth  and  Herold  arrived  at  the  residence 
of  Captain  Samuel  Cox,  a wealthy  Southern 
sympathizer  living  about  four  miles  from 
the  banks  of  the  Potomac,  in  the  south- 
western portion  of  Charles  County.  The  fugi- 
tives had  consumed  twelve  hours  in  traveling 
about  as  many  miles.  As  they  arrived  at  Cap- 
tain Cox’s  with  a pair  of  blankets,  and  did 
not  get  them  at  Dr.  Mudd’s,  the  presump- 
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$30,000  REWARD 


DESCRIPTION 

OP 

JOHN  WILKES  BOOTH! 

Who  Assassinated  the  PRESIDENT  on  the  Evening 
of  April  14th,  1805. 

Height  5 feet  8 inches;  weight  160  pounds ; compact  built;  hair  jet  black,  inclinrid  trt 
! CUA  medium  length,  pajted  behind  : eyes  black,  and  heavy  dark,  eye-brows ; wears  a large  seal 
ring  on  little  finger ; when  talking  inclines  his  head  forward ; look*  down. 

Description  of  the  Person  who  Attempted  to  Assassi- 
nate Hon.  W.  H.  Seward,  Secretary  of  State. 

Height  6 feet  1 inch;  hair  hlurk,  thick,  full  and  straight;  no  beard,  nor  uppcanuicc  of 
bcunl ; cheeks  red  on  the  jaws ; fere  moderately  full ; 22  or  23  years  of  age ; eyes,  color  not 
known- — large  eyes,  not  prominent ; brows  not  heavy,  but  dark ; fare  not  large,  bat  rather 
round;  complexion  healthy  ; nose  straight  and  well  formed,  medium  size;  mouth  small;  lips 
i thin  ; upper  lip  protruded  when  he  talked ; chin  pointed  and  prominent;  haul  medium  sire ; 

, neck  short,  und  of  medium  length ; hands  soft  arid  small;  finger*  tapering;  shows  no  signs  of 
, hard  labor;  broad  shoulders ; taper  waist;  straight  figure;  strong  loSking  man;  manner  not 
gentlemanly,  but  vulgar ; Overcoat  double-breasted,  color  mixed  of  pink  and  grey  spots,'  small 
— was  u suck  overcoat,  pockets  in  side  and  one  on  the  breast,  with  lappclls  or  flops  ; pants 
black, common  stuff;  new  heavy  boots;  voice  small  and  thin,  inclined  to  tenon. 

The  Common  Council  of  Washington,  K C.,  have  offered  a reward  of  $20,000  for  the  ar- 
rest pud  conviction  of  these  Assassins,  in  addition  to  which  I will  pay  $10,000. 

L.  C.  BAKER, 

Colonel  and  Agent  War  Department. 

; .J. ..  . 1: 2 : J..  StfUtsd 

FACSIMILE  (REDUCED)  OF  THE  FOSTER  ORDERED  BY  COLO- 
NEL BAKER  OF  THE!  SECRET  SERVICE. 

tion  is  warranted  that  they  stopped  at  some 
house  on  the  way— where  has  never  yet  been 
made  known.  Oswald  Swan,  a negro,  guided 
them  from  a few  miles  east  of  Bryantown, 
where  he  met  them,  to  the  residence  of  Cap- 
tain Cox,  whom  Herold  probably  knew  by 
reputation  while  spending  the  summer  of 
1864  in  the  vicinity  of  Port  Tobacco,  about 
seven  miles  from  Cox’s  house,  Rich  Hill. 

Herold  approached  the  piazza  and  aroused 
Captain  Cox,  Booth  remaining  on  his  horse  at 
the  gate.  As  Herold  refused  to  make  their 
names  known,  Captain  Cox  declined  to  enter- 
tain them,  whereupon  Booth  dismounted  from 
his  horse  and  hobbled  to  the  porch.  After  a 
brief  conversation  with  Captain  Cox,  the  lat- 
ter said  in  a loud  voice,  « I cannot  entertain 
you,  gentlemen  whom  I know  nothing  about,)) 
and  Swan  was  dismissed.  Booth  then  made 
himself  known,  exhibiting  the  initials  in  India 
ink  on  his  arm.  He  threw  himself  upon  the 
mercy  of  Captain  Cox,  and  appealed  to  him 
tragically  in  the  name  of  his  mother  not  to 
betray  him;  stated  that  he  was  sick  with  a 
broken  limb,  and  that  what  he  had  done  he 
thought  was  for  the  best  interests  of  the 
South;  and  said  that  all  that  he  asked  of  the 
captain  was  that  he  assist  him  in  crossing  the 
river.  Captain  Cox  in  a general  way  then  di- 
rected Booth  and  Herold  to  hide  in  a thicket 
of  pines  about  a quarter  of  a mile  east  of  the 
house,  and  said  that  he  would  do  what  he 


could  for  them  later  in  the  day.  Captain  Cox 
did  not  leave  the  piazza,  and  neither  Booth 
nor  Herold  entered  the  house,  although  the 
negro  Swan  testified  that  they  entered,  and 
that  he  saw  them  « drinking  champagne  at 
the  table.))  The  entire  conversation  was 
heard  by  Captain  Cox’s  son  and  a lady  of 
the  household,  both  of  whom  were  at  the 
window  over  the  entrance  to  the  house,  and 
could  easily  see  what  took  place  in  the 
strong  light  of  the  full  moon  then  shining, 
and  they  testified  that  neither  of  them 
entered  the  house.  A negress  on  the  prem- 
ises swore  to  the  same  elfect. 

Later  in  the  morning  Captain  Cox  visited 
Booth  and  Herold,  and  guided  them  through 
a dense  undergrowth  of  pines  to  a spot  two 
miles  south  of  his  house  and  about  one  mile 
south  of  the  present  railway  station  of 
Cox’s  (Bel  Alton),  not  then  in  existence. 

Although  that  section  of  the  country  was 
then  overrun  by  ten  thousand  cavalry  and 
one  fourth  as  many  detectives,  the  Govern- 
ment never  knew  what  became  of  Booth  and 
Herold  from  early  Sunday  morning  to  the 
next  Sunday,  a period  of  eight  days,  until  the 
publication  of  Mr.  George  Alfred  Towns- 
end’s article  in  April,  1884,  which  treats  in  a 
very  interesting  manner  of  this  portion  of  the 
flight.1 

The  spot  to  which  Captain  Cox  led  the  as- 
sassins was  an  old  tobacco-bed  covered*  with 
broom-sedge  in  a dense  thicket  of  young 
pines,  which  was  not  near  any  roadway. 

Thomas  A.  J ones,  a foster-brother  of  Captain 
Cox,  and  who  had  been  his  overseer,  lived  with- 
in half  a mile  of  the  Potomac,  on  a place  called 
« Huckleberry  » ; and  as  he  had  been  regularly 
engaged  in  conveying  spies  and  blockade-run- 
ners surreptitiously  across  the  Potomac,  Cox 
sent  for  him  and  placed  Booth  and  Herold  in 
his  charge.  Jones  daily  brought  food  covered 
with  corn  in  a basket  to  the  fugitives,  and 
called  lustily  to  his  hogs  as  he  paid  his  visit. 
Each  day  he  found  Booth  suffering  much  from 
his  leg,  and  usually  on  the  ground  rolled  in 
his  blanket.  He  was  eager  for  the  papers  giv- 
ing an  account  of  the  murder,  and  seemed  to 
be  much  distressed  that  his  foul  deed  met 
with  little  approbation  in  the  South.  Jones 
watched  his  opportunity  to  take  his  danger- 
ous charge  to  the  river,  about  two  and  a half 
miles  distant;  and  nearly  a week— a gloomy, 
cloudy  week  of  chilly  mist— passed  before 
the  favorable  opportunity  came. 

On  the  third  or  fourth  day  after  Booth 
reached  the  pines,  it  was  decided  to  dispose 

1 « How  Wilkes  Booth  Crossed  the  Potomac, » in  The 
Century  for  April,  1884.— Editor. 
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of  their  horses,  which  had  become  restless 
from  lack  of  food  and  proper  stabling,  as  it 
was  feared  that  their  neighing  would  betray 
them.  Accordingly,  Herold  and  Franklin  A. 
Roby,  Captain  Cox’s  overseer  at  that  time, 
led  the  horses  about  two  miles  distant  into  Ze- 
kiah  Swamp,  where  it  makes  a junction  with 
Clarke’s  Run,  and  here  they  were  shot.  As 
the  place  was  boggy,  the  bodies  of  the  dead 
horses  disappeared  from  view  in  the  course 
of  a week,  and  were  never  seen  afterward. 

The  carcasses  of  these  animals,  however, 
came  near  betraying  Captain  Cox.  A large 


troop  of  colored  cavalrymen  came  to  his  resi- 
dence for  the  purpose  of  securing  information 
as  to  the  route  taken  by  the  assassins  after 
they  left  Rich  Hill.  Captain  Cox  showed  them 
the  general  direction  of  their  course  early 
Sunday  morning,  which  was  toward  Zekiah 
Swamp.  The  troopers  started  for  the  swamp, 
and  Captain  Cox  and  his  son  retired  to  a knoll 
about  one  fourth  of  a mile  in  the  rear  of  his 
house,  which  commanded  an  extensive  view  of 
the  entrance  to  the  swamp  in  the  valley  below. 
They  could  easily  see  the  buzzards  hovering 
over  the  spot  where  the  horses  had  been  killed 
a few  days  before,  their  bodies  not  having  yet 
sunk  in  the  bog.  Captain  Cox  and  his  son 
anxiously  watched  the  cavalrymen  approach 
the  swamp.  Would  they  or  would  they  not 
enter  below  the  dead  horses?  Captain  Cox 
nervously  questioned.  « My  son,»  said  he,  « if 
those  men  enter  below  the  spot  where  the 
bodies  of  the  horses  are,  I shall  hang  for  it.» 

The  colored  cavalry  entered  but  a short 
distance  above  where  the  horses  lay,  and  de- 
ploying at  intervals  of  fifty  feet,  beat  the 
swamp  from  Captain  Cox’s  to  Dr.  Mudd’s, 
nearly  fifteen  miles. 

The  night  of  Friday,  April  21, 1865,  closed 
in  dark,  dreary,  and  drizzly,  and  Jones  thought 


the  weather  and  conditions  favorable  to  lead 
Booth  to  the  river.  The  assassin  was  lifted 
on  Jones’s  horse,  and  the  perilous  and  tedious 
journey  of  over  two  miles  was  begun.  On  their 
way  to  the  river  Jones  stopped  at  his  home 
to  get  supper  and  to  bring  some  food  out  to 
Booth  and  Herold.  It  was  then  that  Booth, 
standing  under  an  old  pear-tree  not  over 
seventy-five  yards  from  the  house,  pleadingly 
asked  to  be  allowed  to  enter  « just  to  get  a 
hot  cup  of  coffee, » which  caused  great  alarm 
to  Jones.  On  reaching  the  river,  Jones  found 
his  boat  waiting  for  him.  It  had  been  left  in 
a secluded  spot  by  his  faithful  negro  and  for- 
mer slave,  Henry  Woodland. 

Herold  took  the  oars  and  Booth  was  placed 
in  the  stern.  Jones  laid  down  the  course  they 
should  take  in  order  to  reach  Upper  Machodoc 
Creek  on  the  Virginia  side,  where  they  were 
to  seek  Mrs.  E.  R.  Quesenberry’s  house,  the 
first  on  the  « underground  route  » across  the 
river.  Booth  drew  from  his  pocket  a small 
compass,  and  lighting  the  stump  of  a candle 
provided  by  Jones,  the  boat  was  pushed  out 
into  the  darkness. 

Captain  Cox  and  Jones  were  both  afterward 
arrested  on  suspicion,  and  were  confined  in  the 
old  Capitol  prison  at  Washington  for  nearly 
two  months.  The  government  detectives 
learned  that  Henry  Woodland  had  taken  the 
boat  which  conveyed  Booth  and  Herold  across 
the  river  to  the  spot  from  which  they  left  the 
Maryland  shore;  but  he  swore  so  positively 
that  the  boat  had  been  sunk  there,  even 
going  so  far  as  to  show  the  detectives  the 
« exact  spot,))  that  he  was  believed.  Henry 
Woodland  is  still  living,  and  although  he  ad- 
mits that  he  perjured  himself,  he  states  that 
in  doing  so  he  saved  the  life  of  his  master  and 
his  master’s  best  friend,  Captain  Cox. 

The  intense  darkness,  Herold’s  inexperi- 
ence as  an  oarsman,  and  a heavy  flood-tide 
that  night,  all  assisted  to  carry  the  assassins 
far  out  of  their  course.  The  light  of  morning 
found  them  ten  miles  north  of  Machodoc 
Creek,  and  still  on  the  Maryland  side.  Booth 
told  Mrs.  Quesenberry  on  Sunday  morning 
that  twice  that  night  they  were  within  an 
oar’s  length  of  the  Federal  gunboats  then 
patrolling  the  river,  and  that  the  voices  of 
those  on  board  were  distinctly  heard. 

The  fugitives  landed  near  Nanjemoy  Stores, 
in  the  cove  of  that  name.  During  the  day 
(Saturday)  Herold  called  at  the  residence  of 
Colonel  John  J.  Hughes,  and  asked  for  food, 
which  was  given.  Moreover,  he  informed  Colo- 
nel Hughes  who  he  was,  and  stated  what  Booth 
had  done,  which  he  did  on  three  subsequent 
occasions  when  the  latter  was  not  in  hearing. 
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1.  The  little  derringer  used  by  the  assassin ; 2.  The  fatal  bullet ; 3.  The 
dagger  with  which  he  wounded  Major  Rathbone.  This  knife  bore  the  in- 
scription “AMERICA — Liberty  and  independence — THE  LAND  OF 
THE  FREE  AND  THE  HOME  OF  THE  BRAVE.”  4.  The  wooden 
bar  used  to  prevent  admittance  to  the  box  after  the  assassin  had  entered. 
5.  The  exterior  of  Booth’s  diary,  and  photographs  found  in  it. 

While  hiding  in  the  marshes  of  Nanjemoy 
Cove,  Booth  probably  wrote  the  diary  found 
upon  his  person  when  shot,  which,  in  addition 
to  being  full  of  interest,  is  full  of  errors: 

April  14,  Friday  the  Ides. — Until  to-day 
nothing  was  ever  thought  of  sacrificing  to  our 
country’s  wrongs.  For  six  months  we  had 
worked  to  capture.  But,  our  cause  being  al- 
most lost,  something  decisive  and  great  must 
be  done.  But  its  failure  was  owing  to  others, 
wdio  did  not  strike  for  their  country  with  a 
heart.  I struck  boldly,  and  not  as  the  papers 
say.  I walked  with  a firm  step  through  a 
thousand  of  his  friends,  was  stopped,  but 
pushed  on.  A Colonel  was  at  his  side.  I 
shouted  sic  semper  before  I fired.  In  jumping 
broke  my  leg.  I passed  all  his  pickets,  rode 
60  miles  that  night  with  the  bone  of  my  leg 
tearing  the  flesh  at  every  jump.  I can  never 
repent  it.  Though  we  hated  to  kill,  our  coun- 
try owed  all  her  troubles  to  him,  and  God 
simply  made  me  the  instrument  of  his  punish- 
ment. The  country  is  not  what  it  was.  This 
forced  Union  is  not  what  I have  loved.  I care 


not  what  becomes  of  me.  I have  no  desire  to 
outlive  my  country.  This  night  (before  the 
deed)  I wrote  a long  article  and  left  it  for  one 
of  the  editors  of  the  “ National  Intelligencer,” 
in  which  I fully  set  forth  our  reasons  for  our 
proceedings.  He  or  the  South. 

Friday,  21. — After  being  hunted  like  a dog 
through  swamps,  woods,  and  last  night  being 
chased  by  gunboats  till  I was  forced  to  return, 
wet,  cold  and  starving,  with  every  man’s  hand 
against  me,  I am  here  in  despair.  And  why 
For  doing  what  Brutus  was  honored  for — what 
made  Tell  a hero.  And  yet  I,  for  striking  down 
a greater  tyrant  than  they  ever  knew,  am  looked 
upon  as  a common  cutthroat.  My  action  was 
purer  than  either  of  theirs.  One  hoped  to  be 
great  himself ; the  other  had  not  only  his  coun- 
try, but  his  own  wrongs  to  avenge.  I hoped  for 
no  gain  •,  I knew  no  private  wrong.  I struck 
for  my  country,  and  that  alone.  A country 
ground  beneath  this  tyranny,  and  prayed  for 
this  end ; and  yet  behold  now  the  cold  hand  they 
extend  to  me ! God  cannot  pardon  me  if  I have 
done  wrong.  Yet  I cannot  see  any  wrong  ex- 
cept in  serving  a degenerate  people.  The  little 
— the  very  little  I left  behind  to  clear  my  name, 
the  Gov’mt  will  not  allow  to  be  printed.  So 
ends  all.  For  my  country  I have  given  up  all 
that  makes  life  sweet  and  Holy,  brought  misery 
upon  my  family,  and  am  sure  there  is  no  pardon 
in  the  Heaven  for  me  since  man  condemns  me 
so.  I have  only  heard  of  what  has  been  done 
(except  what  I did  myself),  and  it  fills  me  with 
horror.  God ! try  and  forgive  me  and  bless  my 
mother.  To-night  I will  once  more  try  the 
river  with  the  intent  to  cross,  although  I have 
a greater  desire  and  almost  a mind  to  return 
to  Washington,  and  in  a measure  clear  my 
name,  which  I feel  I can  do.  I do  not  repent 
the  blow  I struck.  I may  before  my  God,  but 
not  to  men.  I think  I have  done  well,  though 
I am  abandoned  with  the  curse  of  Cain  upon 
me,  when,  if  the  world  knew  my  heart,  that 
one  blow  would  have  made  me  great,  though  I 
did  desire  no  greatness.  To-night  I try  to  es- 
cape these  blood  hounds  once  more.  Who, 
who  can  read  his  fate  God’s  will  be  done.  I 
have  too  great  a soul  to  die  like  a criminal. 

0 may  he,  may  he  spare  me  that,  and  let  me  die 
bravely!  I bless  the  entire  world.  Have  never 
hated  or  wronged  anyone.  This  last  was  not 
a wrong  unless  God  deems  it  so.  And  it ’s  with 
him  to  damn  or  bless  me.  And  for  this  brave 
boy  with  me,  who  often  prays  (yes,  before  and 
since)  with  a true  and  sincere  heart,  was  it 
crime  in  him  If  so,  why  can  he  pray  the  same  ? 

1 do  not  wish  to  shed  a drop  of  blood,  but  « I 
must  fight  the  course.))  ’T  is  all  that ’s  left  me.1 

Sometime  during  Saturday  they  were  dis- 
covered by  a negro,  who  reported  what  he 
had  seen  to  one  of  the  detectives  of  Colonel 
Baker,  who  was  in  charge  of  the  Federal 
secret  service.  The  negro’s  testimony  was 
regarded  as  so  important  that  he  was  taken 

1 Proof  corrected  by  comparison  with  the  original. 


immediately  to  Washington  to  appear  before 
Colonel  Baker  in  person,  who,  after  examin- 
ing him  closely,  became  satisfied  that  he  had 
seen  the  fugitives,  and  despatched  the  body 
of  cavalry  to  Virginia  which  ultimately  over- 
took the  assassins. 

Saturday  night  Booth  and  Herold  again 
attempted  to  reach  Machodoc  Creek,  but  the 
light  of  morning  came  upon  them  before  they 
could  do  so,  and  they  were  forced  to  enter 
Gambo  Creek,  a small  inlet  on  Machodoc 
Point,  about  one  mile  from  Mrs.  Quesen- 
berry’s,  up  Machodoc  Creek. 

Eleven  o’clock  Sunday  morning  Herold  ap- 
peared at  the  house  of  Mrs.  Quesenberry, 
stated  that  he  had  been  directed  to  call  upon 
her  for  assistance  by  Mr.  Thomas  A.  Jones, 
and  informed  her  that  « the  man  who  killed 


Abe  Lincoln  is  within  a mile  of  the  house.)) 
Mrs.  Quesenberry  and  Mr.  Thomas  Harbin,  a 
guest  at  her  house  at  the  time,  accompanied 
Herold  to  the  hiding-place  of  Booth,  in  a 
secluded  spot  up  Gambo  Creek,  where  they 
found  him  stretched  on  the  ground,  suffering 
much  from  his  leg.  Booth  talked  little,  but 
stated  that  he  thought  the  worst  of  his  trip 
was  over,  and  that  while  his  journey  thus  far 
had  been  attended  with  much  danger,  he  an- 
ticipated little  difficulty  over  the  remainder 
of  the  course,  as  he  soon  expected  to  be  among 
friends.  He  desired  Mrs.  Quesenberry  to  se- 
cure a conveyance  in  order  that  he  might 
reach  the  residence  of  the  nearest  physician, 
Dr.  Richard  Stuart,  about  eight  miles  distant. 

Mrs.  Quesenberry  sent  dinner  to  Booth  and 
Herold,  and  later  in  the  afternoon  made  ar- 
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rangements  with  a neighbor,  Mr.  William 
Bryan,  to  take  them  to  the  doctor’s.  She 
also  prepared  a luncheon  for  the  party  while 
en  route  to  Dr.  Stuart’s  country  home,  « Cley- 
dyle.»  In  appreciation  of  Mrs.  Quesenberry’s 
kindness,  Booth  presented  her  with  the  boat 
which  he  had  bought  from  Jones.  The  boat 
was  removed  to  her  house,  and  about  ten  days 
later,  when  her  premises  were  searched,  it 
was  taken  to  Washington;  it  has  been  on 
exhibition  in  the  National  Museum  for  many 
years.  Mrs.  Quesenberry  was  arrested  and 


« CLEYDYLE,))  THE  SUMMER  HOME  OF  DR.  STUART. 


confined  at  Washington;  but  as  nothing  could 
be  proved  against  her,  she  was  finally  re- 
leased. 

During  the  day  Booth  was  assisted  to  the 
house  of  Mr.  Bryan,  and  remained  on  one  of 
the  beds  there  until  the  horses  for  the  party 
arrived. 

Sunday  afternoon,  between  five  and  six 
o’clock,  Booth,  Herold,  and  Mr.  Bryan  arrived 
at  the  summer  home  of  Dr.  Stuart,  the  en- 
tire party  much  under  the  influence  of  in- 
toxicants. Bryan  brought  the  men  up  to  the 
house  and  left  them  without  further  delay. 
Dr.  Stuart  informed  the  men  that  they  could 
not  be  accommodated  that  night,  as  the 
house  was  full  of  guests;  and  that  as  the 
murderer  of  President  Lincoln  was  still  at 
large,  he  could  not  afford  to  shelter  any  one 
whom  he  did  not  know.  He,  however,  offered 
the  fugitives  supper,  which  was  served  in 
the  dining-room  by  the  ladies  of  the  house. 
Herold  said,  « Doctor,  we  have  a secret  to  tell 
you.»  The  doctor  turned  on  him  sternly,  and 
replied,  « Young  man,  if  you  have  any  se- 
crets, keep  them.  I do  not  want  to  know  your 
secret,  and  if  you  are  going  South  you  had 
better  go  immediately.)) 


Dr.  Stuart’s  and  Mrs.  Quesenberry’s  were 
both  regular  stopping-places  on  the  « under- 
ground road»;  and  while  the  house  of  the 
former  was  somewhat  off  the  direct  road  to 
Port  Conway,  the  ferry  across  the  Rappa- 
hannock, his  unbounded  hospitality  and  his 
sympathy  for  the  Southern  cause  made  it  a 
rendezvous  for  those  engaged  in  the  secret 
service  of  the  Confederacy.  His  hospitality 
and  frankness  had  twice  caused  him  to  be 
arrested  and  confined,  on  one  occasion  in 
Washington,  and  later  in  a prison-ship  near 
his  residence  on  the  Potomac.  When  Booth 
and  Herold  reached  his  house  he  had  just  re- 
turned from  his  second  imprisonment,  and  was 
little  inclined  to  run  the  risk  again  of  enter- 
taining any  one  whom  he  did  not  know  well. 
Moreover,  he  was  much  displeased  to  find  on 
his  premises  two  unknown  men  under  the  in- 
fluence of  liquor,  whose  actions  were  sus- 
picious, while  the  assassin  of  Mr.  Lincoln  was 
at  large. 

A free-born  negro  named  William  Lucas, 
living  within  a quarter  of  a mile  of  the 
doctor’s  house,  and  on  the  latter’s  premises, 
was  regularly  engaged  in  conveying  guests 
at  Dr.  Stuart’s  to  the  Rappahannock  River, 
a distance  of  about  fifteen  miles,  and  it  was 
to  this  man’s  house  that  Booth  and  Herold 
were  directed  to  go  that  evening. 

Booth  was  keenly  stung  by  the  treatment 
he  received  at  Dr.  Stuart’s,  and  that  even- 
ing, when  he  arrived  at  the  house  of  Lucas, 
whom  he  frightened  much  by  the  announce- 
ment that  he  had  killed  «that  damned  old 
tyrant,  Abe  Lincoln,))  the  negro  implored 
Booth  and  Herold  not  to  stay  at  his  house; 
but  the  assassin  was  inexorable,  and  forced 
the  negro  to  secure  more  whisky  for  him. 
Herold  and  Booth  spent  the  night  at  Lucas’s 
in  a drunken  debauch. 

The  next  morning  (Monday),  before  start- 
ing for  the  Rappahannock,  Booth  sent  to  Dr. 
Stuart  the  following  letter  by  one  of  Lucas’s 
children: 

My  dea — [piece  torn  out]  forgive  me,  but  I 
have  some  little  pride.  I cannot  blame  you  for 
your  want  of  hospitality.  You  know  your  own 
affairs.  I was  sick,  tired,  with  a broken  limb, 
and  in  need  of  medical  advice.  I would  not 
have  turned  a dog  from  my  door  in  such  a 
plight.  However,  you  were  kind  enough  to  give 
us  something  to  eat,  for  which  I not  only  thank 
you,  but  on  account  of  the  rebuke  and  manner 
in  which  to  [piece  torn  out].  It  is  not  the  sub- 
stance but  the  way  in  which  kindness  is  ex- 
tended that  makes  one  happy  in  the  accep- 
tance thereof.  The  sauce  to  meat  is  ceremony. 
Meeting  were  bare  without  it.  Be  kind  enough 
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to  accept  the  enclosed  $5  (although  hard  to 
spare)  for  what  I have  rec’d. 

Most  respectfully  your  obedient  servant, 
[No  signature.] 

Dr.  Stuart  was  afterward  again  arrested, 
and  was  confined  for  a short  period  in  the 
old  Capitol  prison. 

On  the  way  to  the  river  Booth  and  Herold 
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FRONT  VIEW  OF  THE  GARRETT  FARM-HOUSE. 

stopped  that  noon  at  Office  Hall,  the  home 
of  Mr.  William  McDaniell,  where  they  took 
dinner;  and  about  three  o’clock  that  after- 
noon they  reached  Port  Conway,  the 
northern  terminus  of  the  ferry 
across  the  Rappahannock.  Lucas  left 
his  troublesome  guests  at  the  ferry, 
and  returned  home  without  delay. 

Herold  here  approached  a fisher- 
man named  William  Rollins,  and 
asked  him  to  take  them  across. 

Rollins  stated  that  he  would  ferry 
them  over  in  two  or  three  hours,  but 
could  not  row  them  across  then,  as 
he  wanted  to  set  his  gill-nets;  be- 
sides, as  the  ferry-boat  was  aground, 
they  would  have  to  wait  for  higher 
tide  before  it  could  be  floated. 

In  the  mean  time  three  Confed- 
erate soldiers,  returning  home  from 
the  war,  rode  up;  and  after  introduc- 
ing himself,  Herold,  pointing  toward 
Booth,  who  was  sitting  at  some  dis- 
tance on  the  door-step  of  a deserted  house, 
despondently  nursing  his  chin,  said,  ((There ’s 
the  man  who  killed  Abe  Lincoln! » The  party 
consisted  of  William  Jett,  a young  man  of 
about  nineteen  or  twenty,  Lieutenant  Bain- 
bridge,  and  Major  Ruggles.1  Jett  offered  to 

1 For  the  narrative  of  Major  Ruggles  and  that  of 
Captain  Doherty,  who  led  the  pursuing  cavalry,  see  The 
Century  for  January,  1890. — Editor. 


assist  Booth,  and  forced  the  ferryman  to 
take  them  all  across  the  river  immediately. 
On  reaching  Port  Royal,  at  the  other  side  of 
the  river,  which  is  here  about  three  hundred 
yards  wide,  Booth  mounted  behind  Jett,  and 
Herold  behind  Ruggles. 

Three  miles  farther,  on  the  road  to  Bowl- 
ing Green,  Jett  and  Booth  rode  up  to  the 
residence  of  Mr.  Garrett,  whose  house  was 
situated  about  one  eighth  of  a mile  off  the 
road,— Bainbridge,  Ruggles,  and  Herold  be- 
ing left  at  the  gate.  Booth  was  introduced  to 
Mr.  Garrett  by  Jett,  the  son  of  an  old  friend  of 
his,  as  « James  William  Boyd.»  The  good  far- 
mer was  asked  to  take  care  of  Jett’s  friend, 
who  was  described  as  having  been  wounded 
in  the  Confederate  cause,  until  Wednesday 
morning,  when  Jett  would  return  fcr  him. 

Jett,  Bainbridge,  Ruggles,  and  Herold  rode 
five  miles  farther  on  toward  Bowling  Green, 
and  all,  except  Jett,  spent  that  night  and  the 
greater  portion  of  the  next  day  (Tuesday)  at 
Mrs.  Clarke’s,  a short  distance  from  a famous 
old  tavern  called  the  Old  Trap,  where  the 
men  of  the  neighborhood  sometimes  assem- 
bled to  see  cock-fights,  dog-fights,  and  other 
less  innocent  amusements.  Jett  proceeded  on 
alone  to  Bowling  Green,  and  stopped  at  the 
Goldman  House,  then  kept  by  Mr.  Goldman, 
the  father  of  his  sweetheart. 


Booth  slept  Monday  night  at  Mr.  Gar- 
rett’s, in  a room  with  his  two  sons  Jack  and 
Willie,  young  men  who  had  just  returned  from 
the  war.  Tuesday  was  spent  in  lounging  about 
the  lawn  playing  with  the  children  on  the 
place,  where  he  made  himself  very  agreeable. 
The  news  of  the  assassination  had  not  yet 
reached  this  section  of  the  country,  as  there 
were  no  telegraph  lines  in  the  neighborhood 
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and  no  mail  service  at  that  time,  and  conse- 
quently Mr.  Garrett’s  family  knew  nothing  of 
the  murder. 

During  the  afternoon  of  Tuesday,  Booth 
asked  little  Rob  Garrett,  then  a boy  of  ten, 
to  take  down  a large  map  of  the  United  States 
that  hung  on  the  wall  in  his  father’s  house. 
The  map  was  spread  upon  the  floor,  and  Booth 
and  little  Garrett  then  knelt  upon  it,  and  the 
assassin  traced  with  a pencil  several  routes, 
all  leading  to  Mexico.  One  was  to  Norfolk, 
thence  by  water  to  Savannah;  another  touched 
at  New  Orleans  and  Galveston.  He  studied 
the  map  for  a long  time,  and  made  some  notes 
on  a slip  of  paper,  which  he  must  have  de- 
stroyed subsequently,  as  it  was  not  found 
upon  his  person.  Herold  came  to  Mr.  Gar- 
rett’s during  the  day,  and  later  made  the  sig- 
nificant remark,  «When  we  get  our  fortune 
in  Spain  we  ’ll  be  all  right.))  (At  that  time 
no  extradition  treaty  existed  between  Spain 
and  this  country.) 

In  the  mean  time  the  troop  of  cavalry  sent 
from  Washington  on  Monday  reached  Pert 
Conway.  About  5 P.  M.  on  Tuesday  the  officer 
in  charge  met  Rollins,  asked  him  if  he  had 
seen  a lame  man  in  citizen’s  clothes  cross  the 
river,  and  showed  him  a photograph  of  Booth. 
Rollins  said  the  photograph  resembled  the 
man  who  had  been  there  on  the  day  previous, 
whom  he  described  accurately  (of  course  he 
had  no  knowledge  of  Booth’s  identity),  and 
was  pressed  to  guide  the  troopers  to  Bowling 
Green,  whither,  he  stated,  Jett,  who  seemed  to 
be  the  guide  of  the  assassins,  had  gone. 

Poor  Rollins  has  lived  a hermit’s  life  ever 
since.  His  neighbors  charge  him  with  the  be- 
trayal of  Booth,  and  have  consequently  ostra- 
cized him  completely  during  a period  of  thirty 
years.  The  claim  was  also  made  that  he  re- 
ceived money  for  his  part  in  the  transaction, 
which  Rollins  stanchly  denies;  and  the  records 
at  the  Treasury  Department  do  not  substan- 
tiate the  charge. 

As  the  body  of  cavalrymen  passed  the  gate 
leading  to  Mr.  Garrett’s  residence,  on  their 
way  to  Bowling  Green,  Booth  plainly  saw 
them  from  the  porch,  but  exhibited  no  emo- 
tion whatever;  and  Herold,  who  at  this  time 
was  in  the  lane  leading  from  the  road  to  the 
house,  saw  the  soldiers  and  was  seen  by  them. 

As  soon  as  they  disappeared  from  view, 
Booth  left  the  porch  of  the  house,  where  he 
had  been  sitting,  and  went  to  meet  Herold; 
and  in  his  conversation  with  him,  at  a short 
distance  from  the  house,  exhibited  the  only 
excitement  which  he  displayed  while  there. 

That  night  the  assassin  attempted  to  leave 
Mr.  Garrett’s.  Jack  Garrett  was  offered  one 


hundred  and  fifty  dollars  for  his  horse,  which 
he  refused  to  sell,  but  agreed  to  take  the 
two  the  next  morning  to  Guinea’s  Station,  a 
distance  of  about  eighteen  miles,  for  which 
Booth  paid  him  ten  dollars  in  advance.  Booth 
explained  to  Mr.  Garrett’s  family  that  he  had 
had  «a  little  brush  with  the  Yankees  over 
in  Maryland  » to  account  for  his  excitement 
after  the  cavalry  rode  by,  and  stated  that  he 
and  Herold  would  like  to  sleep  in  the  barn 
that  night.  The  actions  of  the  fugitives  had 
already  aroused  the  suspicions  of  Jack  Gar- 
rett and  his  brother  Willie,  and  they  inter- 
preted the  wish  of  the  assassins  to  sleep  in 
the  barn  as  a ruse  to  secure  their  horses 
during  the  night.  After  Booth  and  Herold 
went  to  the  barn,  therefore,  the  horses  were 
secretly  led  into  the  woods  half  a mile  dis- 
tant, and  Jack  and  Willie  Garrett,  after 
quietly  locking  Booth  and  Herold  in  the  barn, 
slept  on  their  arms  in  the  corn-crib  near  by.1 

The  cavalry,  guided  by  Rollins,  who  was  not 
informed  of  the  name  of  the  man  whom  they 
were  pursuing,  rode  on  to  Bowling  Green, 
which  they  reached  about  one  o’clock  Wed- 
nesday morning.  Jett  awoke  to  see  by  the 
dim  light  of  a candle  four  men  at  his  bed- 
side, each  of  whom  held  a large  cocked  pistol 
leveled  at  his  head.  A voice  gruffly  demanded, 
((Where  did  you  leave  those  men?  Tell  us 
quickly,  or  we  ’ll  blow  out  your  brains.))  Only 
half  awake,  and  much  frightened  by  the  sight 
before  him,  Jett  stated  that  he  had  left  them 
at  Garrett’s.  Under  the  threat  of  death  he 
was  forced  to  lead  the  soldiers  back  about 
twelve  miles  to  Garrett’s,  which  was  reached 
between  three  and  four  o’clock  Wednesday 
morning.  For  Jett’s  connection  with  this 
affair  he  was  jilted  by  his  sweetheart,  ostra- 
cized by  his  friends,  outlawed  by  his  family, 
and  finally  obliged  to  leave  the  neighborhood. 
This  was  not  because  he  guided  Booth,  but 
because  he  « betrayed))  him.  He  died  in  an 
insane  asylum  in  Baltimore. 

Upon  reaching  Garrett’s  farm  the  cavalry 
were  picketed  before  each  window  and  door 
of  every  building  on  the  place.  Jack  Garrett, 
when  awakened,  without  hesitation  informed 
the  soldiers  where  they  would  find  the  two 
men,  whose  true  names  of  course  he  did  not 
know;  and  was  directed  to  go  into  the  barn 
and  tell  the  men  to  surrender.  He  aroused 
the  assassins,  who  were  asleep  on  the  straw; 
and  when  he  communicated  the  message  as 

1 For  this  interesting  account  of  the  assassin’s  move- 
ments on  Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  the  writer  is  indebted 
to  Mr.  Jack  Garrett,  who  now  lives  within  a few  miles  of 
his  father’s  old  home.  The  old  homestead  still  remains 
in  the  hands  of  the  Garrett  family. 
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directed,  Booth  turned  on  him  angrily  and 
said,  «Young  man,  your  life  is  in  danger. 
Get  out  of  here!»  Young  Garrett  did  not 
waste  any  time  in  retreating.  Booth  was 
then  called  upon  to  surrender,  which  he  re- 
fused to  do;  and  when  informed  that  if  he  did 
not  the  barn  would  be  fired,  he  remarked,  «But 
there  is  a man  in  here  who  does  want  to  sur- 
render pretty  bad,»  whereupon  Herold  pre- 
sented himself  at  the  door. 

In  the  mean  time  Jack  Garrett  had  been  in- 
structed to  pile  brush  about  the  barn.  While 
doing  so  he  was  discovered  by  Booth,  who, 
putting  his  mouth  to  a crack  where  the  young 
man  was,  whispered,  «I  advise  you  to  keep 
away  from  here  for  your  own  safety.)) 

A few  minutes  afterward  the  barn  was  fired 
by  one  of  the  detectives  in  the  party,  and 
a soldier,  Boston  Corbett,  in  direct  disobe- 
dience of  orders,  shot  Booth  through  one  of 
the  cracks  in  the  barn  while  the  assassin  was 
standing  in  the  full  light  of  the  flames,  which 
then  encircled  him  completely.  The  bullet 
entered  in  almost  the  same  spot  as  the  shot 
he  had  fired  two  weeks  before  at  the  Presi- 
dent. Corbett  was  afterward  court-martialed 
for  his  insubordination. 

The  assassin  fell  forward  on  his  face  un- 
conscious, and  being  seized  by  the  feet  by  the 
soldiers,  who  rushed  into  the  barn,  was  dragged 
out  quickly  through  the  flames,  and  carried 
to  the  porch  of  the  house,  about  one  hundred 
and  fifty  feet  distant.  Upon  Booth’s  person 
were  found,  in  addition  to  the  diary  and 
pocket  compass,  three  six-shooting  revolvers 
and  a large  knife.  The  newspapers  at  the 
time  described  him  as  «a  walking  armory, 
for  upon  him  were  found  half  a dozen  pistols, 
three  large  knives,  a dagger,  and  a slung- 
shot » ! 

Booth  died  on  the  porch  of  Mr.  Garrett’s 
house  about  three  hours  after  he  was  shot, 
and  among  the  only  words  he  spoke  were, 
«Tell  mother  I died  for  my  country.  I did 
what  I thought  was  for  the  best.))  When  he 


attempted  to  lift  his  hands,  which  seemed  to 
be  paralyzed,  he  said,  ((Useless,  useless!)) 

His  body  was  carried  to  Washington  and 
secretly  buried  in  the  grounds  of  the  Ar- 
senal. Two  years  afterward  it  was  delivered 
to  his  family,  and  now  lies  in  a cemetery  in 
Baltimore. 

During  the  trial  of  the  conspirators  the 
Government  attempted  to  prove  that  Jeffer- 
son Davis  was  not  only  cognizant  of  the  plot, 
but  the  instigator  of  it;  and  in  support  of 
this  claim  the  following  advertisement,  which 
appeared  in  the  « Selma  Morning  Despatch,)) 
Alabama,  December  1,  1864,  was  submitted 
in  evidence: 


Wltiton  Uallar#  Wanted,  to  Huvt 
by  the  Ut  of  March. 

IF  THE  CITIZENS  of  tbe  ijuut’hojtj  Coufedoracy 
viu  furnish  me  vith  th#CASH,  or  «oo<U<5r unties 
St*r  tho  ©fow#  juilliou  dollars.  Z will  cmjc*  (he 
lives  of  ApIlAlUM  LINCOLN,  WILMAM  H 
&TWAHD  and  AttDRfSW  JOHNSON  (o'  ho  label!  by 
first  of  March  urxt  This  will  dvw  us  peace,  acd 
world  (hat  C.ttt/EL  -*f&ANT8  can  hot 
live  m 4 ■“  land  <i(  liberty  ” If  thjo  i*  not  accom- 
plished, nothing  will  ha  cluimod  fceyouri  the  sum  or 
m X THOUSAND  DOLLAR,  ADVANCE, 
which  (tt  supposed  to  be  ucceiiary  to  rwch  aud *  1 
SLAUGHTER  tho  THKBL  VILLAINS,  i 

I will  civ#,  myuMf,  ON  K TUOUSANO  DOLLAJtS  ! 
TOWARDS  THIS  PATFTOTtG  PURPOSE.  i 

Every  ona  w abtng  to  contribute  will  box  ' 

— ■ X 

Dec.  L 1301. 


But  the  Government  was  unable  to  prove 
any  connection  between  Booth  and  the  officers 
of  the  Southern  Confederacy,  or,  indeed,  that 
Booth’s  movements  were  known  by  any  one  in 
the  South.  It  is  also  interesting  to  note  that  a 
strenuous  effort  was  made  later  to  show  that 
Vice-President  Andrew  Johnson  sanctioned 
the  conspiracy,  and  was  privy  to  it.  It  was 
claimed  that  Booth  was  repeatedly  seen  call- 
ing at  Mr.  Johnson’s  hotel  prior  to  the  assas- 
sination, and  was  in  secret  communication 
with  the  Vice-President.  Atzerodt  occupied 
a room  in  the  hotel  where  the  Vice-President 
stopped,  and  immediately  over  his  rooms. 


Victor  Louis  Mason . 
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|N  unkempt,  hairy,  dirty-looking  crowd 
were  the  starboard  watch,  as  they 
swayed  to  and  fro  on  their  respec- 
1 tive  chests  in  the  gloomy,  cave-like 
forecastle.  They  were  at  tea,  each  man 
wielding  a tar-  and  tobacco-stained  sheath- 
knife,  and  using  it  indiscriminately  to  cut  off 
junks  of  fat  pork  from  the  ((kid))1  on  the 
deck,  to  smash  a « pantile,))2  or  to  stir  the  stuff 
called  tea. 

The  place  was  low,  with  heavy,  dark  beams 
overhead,  and  greasy,  damp  planking  under- 
foot. Amidships  a small  scuttle  covered 
the  entrance  to  the  forepeak,  while  above 
it  swung  an  evil-smelling  slush-lamp,3  from 
which  a wreath  of  black  smoke  lazily  ascended. 
It  was  a stuffy,  grimy  hole,  reeking  with  wet 
oilskins,  sea-boots,  brine,  and  bilge-water,  all 
blended  in  one  harmonious  but  abominable 
odor.  On  each  side  the  dim  light  showed  a 
double  tier  of  shelf-like  bunks  running  for- 
ward to  the  «eyes,»  while  abaft  stood  the 
windlass,  now  the  receptacle  for  wet  clothes, 
coils  of  rope,  and  the  like. 

Outside  it  was  blowing  hard.  The  sharp 
cry  of  the  mate  issuing  orders  from  the  poop, 
the  singsong  of  the  hands  hauling  the  braces, 
the  booming  of  the  wind  in  the  foresail,  the 
roar  of  a green  sea  tumbling  in  upon  the 
decks,  the  shrieking,  angry  strife  of  wind  and 
wave  at  the  weather-rail— these  and  a multi- 
tude of  kindred  sounds  filtered  their  way  to 
the  ears  of  the  watch  below.  But  the  noises 
of  the  storm  found  little  place  in  the  thoughts 
of  the  starboard  watch,  who  were  hungry  and 
tired  out  with  four  hours  of  stowing  sails. 
That  day  most  of  the  work  had  fallen  to 
their  lot,  and  the  older  hands  were  growling 
volubly  over  the  idiocy  of  the  captain  in  run- 
ning the  ship  so  far  south.  « By  Chiminny,» 
Peter  the  Dutchman  was  saying  in  a tone  of 
conviction,  « I t’ink  he  yoost  do  it  for  a vork- 
up  yob.» 

« Aa  doan’t  see  as  ’ow  that  ’u’d  do  ’im  mooch 
good,))  answered  a man  from  Yorkshire.  « T’ 
ma  way  o’  thinking  th’  auld  man ’s  got  sum- 
mat  more  on  ’is  mind  than  that.  From  ma 

1 A deep  tin  dish.  2 Ship  biscuit. 

3 Slush  is  nautical  for  grease,  it  being  the  skimmings 
of  the  « salt-horse  » boilers,  which  in  many  ships’  fore- 
castles is  used  in  lieu  of  oil  for  lighting  purposes. 

4 Clothes. 

5 A term  applied  to  the  officers  and  all  those  outside 
the  forecastle. 
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p’int  of  view,  lads,  ’e ’s  a-runnin’  on  us  down 
into  cauld  weather  t’  sell  us  ( slops.)  »4 

« Wot  I harsk  is,  Wot ’s  the  bloomin’  use  of 
it?»  chimed  in  cockney  Job  in  his  squeaky 
voice.  « W’y  could  n’t  ’e  ’ave  kep’  ’er  up  in 
warmer  latitoodes  an’  made  just  as  quick  a 
passage  as  ’e ’s  a-doin’  of  now?  An’  has  fer  ’is 
blarsted  slop-chest,  I ’d  sooner  walk  roun’  on 
me  bleedin’  ’ans  fer  a week  o’  Sundays  than 
pay  ten  an’  a tanner  fer  a pair  hof  ’is  flamin’ 
boots.)) 

At  this  moment  the  lee  door  of  the  fore- 
castle swung  violently  open,  letting  in  a gust 
of  cold,  damp  air,  and  with  it  the  burly  form 
of  the  boatswain,  clad  from  head  to  foot  in 
shining  yellow  oilskins.  Shaking  himself  like 
a big  dog,  he  seated  himself  on  the  water- 
cask,  and  produced  a short,  black  clay  pipe, 
into  which  he  proceeded  to  suck  the  flame  of 
the  slush-lamp.  «Ye  ’ll  want  to  » — puff  — « be 
ready »— puff— « to  come  on  deck  »— puff— 
«at  four  bells,  bhoys,»— puff,  puff,— he  said. 
« The  ould  man ’s  give  ordhers  »—  puff,  puff— 
«to  shtow  the  mains’l»—  puff,  puff,  puff. 

Curses  of  the  most  elaborate  and  far-reach- 
ing nature  greeted  this  statement— curses 
that  not  only  took  in  every  particular  part 
of  the  captain’s  anatomy,  but  which  included 
four  generations  of  a very  respectable  family. 
The  boatswain  listened  to  it  all  with  an  ex- 
pressionless face,  and  when  the  storm  had 
subsided  he  spoke  again. 

«’T  is  the  grea-at  lot  av  saymin  you  are! 
Sure,  an’  ut ’s  cyap’ens  an’  commodores  an’ 
admirals  iv’ry  wan  av  you  w’u’d  be  this  minut’ 
if  you  had  your  rights!  Begad!  but  ut  ’s 
maany ’s  the  owner  w’u’d  l’ave  home  an’  wife 
for  the  likes  av  you  to  roon  his  ships!  An’ 
to  think  that  min  av  your  ability  is  only  get- 
tin’  two  poun’  tin  a month!  Man,  man,  but 
ut ’s  scandalous!)) 

Mac  being  one  of  the  after-guard,5  his  sar- 
castic remarks  were  overlooked.  Most  of  the 
men  had  now  finished  their  meal,  and  were 
busy  hacking  at  great  plugs  of  tobacco  and 
loading  their  pipes.  One  by  one  they  ap- 
proached the  slush-lamp,  and  having  secured 
a good  light,  returned  to  their  chests  prepared 
to  smoke  and  growl  to  their  hearts’  content. 

« Aye,  Mac,  me  lad,»  said  Yorky,  « it ’s  all 
very  fine  fer  ye  to  be  crackin’  yer  jokes;  but 
can  ye  gi’  us  a reason  fer  it?  Aa  can  see 
nowt  in  runnin’  a ship  down  ’ere.» 


